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Church Paper Week 


November 8-15 


Subscribe for the 


Christian Observer 


$3.00 a Year Louisville, Ky. 


The latest General Assembly again placed its approval on 
the plan for holding “Church Paper Week” in the month of 
November, and the Woman’s Auxiliary in each congregation 
is asked to make an Every Home Canvass with the purpose of 
persuading each family to subscribe for and read a church 


paper. 


The “Christian Observer” will give $1.00 of the amount 
collected from each new subscriber to be used for any church 
cause vou may select. Please make plans for an every family 


canvass in your Church. 
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“Out of the Wilderness” 


By J. W. SKINNER, D. D. 
Price: Paper, 50c; Cloth, 75c, Postpaid. 


The New Home Mission Text Book 


This is the book for the fall classes. Leaders should get copies in advance and prepare for the 
fall work. 


Dr Skinner, out of an abundantly fruitful service as a pioneer missionary, has given a vivid picture 
of the achievements of our Church in home mission fields. The challenge of the uncompleted task 
is most convincingly presented. 


The book is handsomely bound and fully illustrated. 


Notes for Teachers of classes studying this book will be printed in October issue of “Presby- 
terian Survey.” 


Prayers for Women Workers A Chronological Outline of 
By MRS, GEORGE H. MORRISON, Glasgow. , the Life of Christ 


This book has been prepared for women who lead in 
prayer in groups of women and who are inexperienced ‘ 
a ee * - i Price, Paper, 15c, Postpaid. 
or timid in this work. They are beautifully simple in : : ‘ si - 
expression and thought and are marked throughout by pro- This little book is a clear-cut outline of the life of our 


ie , Lord that will prove to be i 
found spirituality of tone. ro Bo ‘sone o be invaluable to any student of 


By E. C. CALDWELL, D. D. 


Price, $1.25, Postpaid. 


iene Gipsy Smith -- His Life and Work 


By HIMSELF. 


By LAURA MERRIHEW ADAMS. This new and completely revised edition of the wonder- 


r : , 7 ful story of the “Gipsy” is one of the most entrancing 
This very attractive and helpful book contains stories of and helpful autobiographies ever written. It carries intro- 
the great mothers of the Bible and of secular history, and ductions by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D., and Rev. 


has a special chapter on ‘‘Mothers of Today.”” The author Alexander McLaren, D. D., both of whom have been close 

ees a eee ee ee ae eae ae personal friends of Gipsy Smith for many years. See that 
elise — : this book is placed in your Sunday-school library. 

mothers who read it may be “strengthened and fortified 

and better equipped for the wonderful task which God has Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 

assigned to them.” 


Price, $1.25, Postpaid. xs 
The Dilemma of Jesus 


A Brief Sketch of the Scotch- By REV. JAMES BLACK, D. D. 


ma = _ In this astonishingly impressive book, Dr. Black has 
lrish In America brought his readers face to face with the utter reality 
with which Christ entered into the life of humanity in 

By W. H. SHARPE. the days of his flesh. Dr. Black shows very clearly how 
Christ met his dilemmas foursquare—He shirked nothing, 
Price, Paper, 30c, Postpaid. but conquered in each crisis. 
A little book of genuine interest to all descendants of 


Price, $1.50, Postpaid. 
these sturdy races, 


Send All Orders to 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Office: 156 Fifth Ave., 

No. Nashville, Tenn. 
EGBERT W. SMITH, 
Executive Secretary. 

S. H. CHESTER, 
Advisory Secretary Foreign Cor- 
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Secretary and Treasurer, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va 
Western Branch: 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

HENRY H. SwWEETs, 
Executive Secretary 
Mrs. HAZEN SMITH and 
CHARLOTTE B. JACKSON, 
Life Work Secretaries. 
JOHN STITEs, Treasurer, 
Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., 
Louisville, Ky. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S STEW- 
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Office: 
415 Provident Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
M. E. MELVIN, 
General Secretary, 
ROSWELL C. LONG. 
Assistant Secretary 





WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
Office: 
-277 Field Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. W. C. WINSBOROUGH 
Superintendent. 
Mrs. D. A. McMILLAN, 
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It Is a Burning Shame 








That so many Churches are without suffi- | 
ecient insurance and not properly safe- 
guarded against Fire, Lightning and Tornado, 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO—In 
successful operation since 1898—furnishes 
protection AT COST upon easy annual pay- 
ments. No assessments; legal reserve for 
security of policy-holders same as_ stock 
company. 


No agents. Deal direct. 
and particulars, address 


HENRY P. MAGILL, Sect’y. & Mer. 
Chicago, Ill. 


For applications 


1509 Insurance Exchange, 





Why Have a Dull 
Meeting? 


As a member of the Auxiliary, you| 
should be able to tell your Young | 
People where to go for material to} 
make their C. E. programs attractive 
and constructive and inspirational. 


Dull, faltering meetings where the | 
leader is unprepared and so is every-| 
one else need not be. The reason for | 
this is that the members do not know 
where to go to get program material | 
that is suitable. 


Do you know? Perhaps, in a vague | 
| 
way. 
Onward solves the Christian En-| 
deavor program problem. 


In it material is given in such a| 
form that a clear and concise render- 
ing of it is possible. The worship 
program is truly devotional. The 
Leader’s Talk in outline contains a 
peint of contact with the society and | 
the subject. The other talks are ready | 
to be clipped and read, or studied and | 
adapted. The Intermediate topic is 
also developed. 


To go Onward in your society, use | 
Onward for your programs. 


A sample copy sent upon request. 


One dollar per year single copy, | 
eighty cents to schools and in clubs 
of five. 


Address, 
ONWARD, 


30x 1176, Richmond, Va. 


ineeded help to sustain this effort. 










































The True Faith 


I deem his faith the best 
Who daily put it into loving deeds 
Done for the poor, the sorrowing, the oppressed 
For these are more than creeds; 
And, though overblinded reason oft may err, 
The heart that loves, is faith’s interpreter. 





One hand outstretched to man 
In helpfulness, the other clings to God; 

And thus upheld he walks through Time’s brief span 
In ways that Jesus trod; 

Taught by His spirit and sustained and led, 

That life, like His, by love is perfected. 


Such faith, such love are thine! 

Creeds may be false—perhaps misunderstood ; 
But whoso reads the autograph divine 

Of goodness doing good 
Need never err therein; come life, come death, 
It copies His—the Christ of Nazareth! 

—From Mrs. Haney’s Column in the South Florida 
Developer. 
Now turn to page 571 and read of the “Haney Memorial Library” 


We Pray Thee | We Thank Taam 


For “the spiritual healing of the} 
nations,” so that real peace may be 
known upon earth. (Page 566). 








For the growth of the Church dur- 
ing the years of war and the un- 
quenchable faith of thousands of her 
members in the face of severe criti- 
cism. (Page 565). 


For the progress of the mountain 
people in these recent years. (Page 
568). | For a greater spiritual awakening 
of the people of the hills. (Page 
568). 


For the five graduates of Highland 
School who this year have gone out 
to service, or for further preparation 
for this service. (Page 569). 





For the splendid faculty secured 
for the coming year at Highland. 
For the complete recovery of Mrs.| (Page 569). : 
E. V. Tadlock, the wife of our Su-| 
perintendent of the Mountain Work. 


For the life-long interest and gen- 
erous gifts of Mrs. C. 5. Haney to 
our Mountain School at Blackey, Ky. 


(Page 571). 


That the students of the first year 
at ‘“Pres.-Mex.” may be blessed 
wherever they go and always reflect | 
credit upon their School. (Page 571). | For the splendid results of the 

That mission work in Japan may | open-air services held this year at our 
be pushed with all the vigor possible, Jewish Mission in Baltimore. (Page 
and that this field may have the| °/°)- 


For the new church building in 
(Page 544). Rach} : 
‘ily | Kochi and the work that has been ac- 
For an especial blessing on the new | complished in that field. (Page 
station Barretos, and the missionaries | 557), 
laboring there. (Page 556). | 


For the progress of the work in the 
For the Kashing High School that | Japan field in the sixty years of 

the necessary help will be forthcom-| Christian effort. 5 

ing to take advantage of the marvel-| 

lous opportunity presented there. | 

(Page 557). 


For the faithful witness for Christ 
of Magohei. (Page 553). 
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About Your Church Magazine 


AS WE HEARD IT IN MONTREAT 


A vacation has been defined as a period of time given to the pursuit of rest and pleasure. 
Rest may be pursued, but not pleasure—in Montreat. You cannot escape it. Then we find that 
rest is a change of occupation. Therefore, it seems that Montreat offers a real vacation. 

We have just spent two weeks there and there is one thing we want to share with you. That is 
little bits of conversation heard here and there—on the porch, in the book store, just anywhere 
that church workers happened to gather. 


HIGH STANDARD OF MATERIAL. 

“Mornin’, John, why read the Survey so early in the morning?” John looked up from the 
August issue of the Survey to answer, “Did you see that list of articles on the cover page? Better 
read them for they’re high class stuff.” He continued reading an article on the situation in China. 
These two men were preachers. 








SOMETHING DEFINITE 


If you ever thought that men do not read the Survey or that men do not talk, you should have 
been at Montreat. This bit of conversation comes from two business men: “Well, we organized a 
Men’s Department some months ago but it has not been what you would call a howling success. We 
need something definite, some outline, some program of work.” 

“Just our case exactly, until Mr. —-—————-, our pastor suggested we use the SURVEY as a text- 
book. It works; better try it.” 


THE JUNIORS 


The women in Montreat talk too, when they can get a chance. 

Two rural church workers were discussing the problem of something for the Juniors. One of 
them had been using the Junior Program for her Juniors. The other promised to try it. ‘““There’s 
a program, a story, and a wealth of information,” said the SuRvEy advocate. 


DID YOU FORGET TO RENEW? 
That is all two ladies could say when they happened to be in a group of Auxiliary workers who 


were discussing plans for the year, programs, material, and general information about the work of 
the Church. Better renew now and save that embarrassment. 


WE TALK, TOO 


Who could help it when they saw Mrs. Scott, of Arkansas? We just had to tell her how her 
State was going forward in Survey work. Arkansas gained more subscriptions, proportionately, dur- 
ing the last campaign than any other state. No wonder we are proud of Arkansas! 


NEW SECRETARIES OF LITERATURE 


“Tell me how you keep up with the expirations in your club.” 

“Being new, I have not kept up,” came the reply. 

We want to tell you just what we told them. Each month the Survey office sends a list of ex- 
pirations to the Secretary of Literature. Those for July and August have gone out and September 
will soon follow. Because of the campaign we do not send these lists during May and June but there 
will be one for every other month. Send in these renewals at once and then add some new subscrip- 
tions. 


ROLL OF HONOR 


In spite of hot weather and vacations, one church reports A SuRvEY in Every Home. Below is 
the name of that church and the name of the Secretary of Literature: 
Church Secretary of Literature 
First Church, Oak Hill, W. Va._-_-__Mrs. W. H. Level. 


VERA OGDEN HILL, 
Circulation Manager. 
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The Assembly and the Woman Question 


R. E. MAcILyu 


HE action of the last Assembly touching the part 
women are to take in the activities of the Church 
has caused a feeling of amazement and indignation 
throughout the woman’s organizations of our Assembly. 

The membership of the Auxiliaries have been loyal 
to the requests of the Assembly in accepting quotas of 
the Benevolent Budget out of all proportion to their mem- 
bership and financial ability, and they have made reports 
and taken part in the general services of the Church 
only as authorized and approved by the sessions and 
higher church courts. 

Our women are aware of the action of the Assembly 
of 1916 and their whole program of activities for the 
past nine years has been based upon this action, a fact 
which seems to have escaped the attention of the last 
Assembly. 

The action of the 1916 Assembly was as follows: “It 
is the settled doctrine of cur Church that women are ex- 
cluded licensure and ordination by the plain teaching 
of the Scriptures, and therefore cannot be admitted to 
our pulpits as authorized preachers of the Word. 

“That other services of Christian women be left to the 
discretion of the sessions and the enlightened consciences 
of our Christian women themselves.” 

By an oversight the compiler of the 1922 edition of 
the Digest omitted this important action, and the Lex- 


ington Assembly harked back to a deliverance of 1880, 
or forty-five years ago, which the women hold does not 
reflect the belief or the practice of our Church today. 

Our women are being assigned a steadily enlarging 
share in the work of the Church and special training is 
being provided in order that they may meet their re- 
sponsibilities in an adequate way. 

Our staff of workers in the Foreign Field and in the 
Home Mission Fields demonstrates this fact as about 
sixty-five per cent of these splendid servants of the 
Church are women. In our Sunday School work about 
eighty per cent of the teachers are women and our fine 
Training School at Richmond is giving training to more 
than one hundred and fifty young women each year. 
This fine body of trained workers is setting a new stand- 
ard of Christian living and service in the Fields in 
which they are investing their lives. 

In our Christian Endeavor Societies in which over 
62,000 of our choicest young people are enrolled our 
girls and boys are being trained to carry forward the 
whole program of our Church in a more creditable way 
than their elders have done in the past. 

In the light of all these facts and the flattering words 
the Assembly used in expressing appreciation of the work 
of the Auxiliary it is quite easy to understand the amaze- 
ment and indignation of our women. 


Central Church Sunday School, Atlanta, 
And The Baby Clinic 


NE OF the most unusual and constructive pieces 
of social service work that is being done by any 
church in the Southern Presbyterian Assembly is 

that of the Baby Clinic conducted by the Central Presby- 
terian Church, Atlanta, Ga. The Clinic has been in 
operation now for about three years, during which time 
over a thousand little folks have been given a better 
chance to grow strong bodies. 

Central Presbyterian Church, of which Rev. Ben R. 
Lacy, D. D. is pastor, is almost in the heart of the city, 
just across the street from the State Capitol Building. 
This is an “old section” of the city, and to the back 


and one side of the church are stores, manufacturing 
plants, wholesale grain, fruit and grocery establishments. 
To the south and east are residences, many of them 
having seen better days. Not far away is a section in 
which live those who have not had the best opportuni- 
ties, and who have not been able to get very far “ahead” 
in life. And then there are many foreign-born “new 
Americans” nearby. Because of these conditions, which 
naturally come to a fast growing city such at Atlanta, 
many of the members of Central do not live in the com- 
munity, but are scattered in all parts of the city. How- 
ever, Central has not moved away and left its home mis- 
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sion task, for the members feel that they have a real 
work to do. 

“What is the church doing to help these people 
“What can it do?” were questions that came to the mind 
of that great leader and beloved member of Central, 
the late Mr. John J. Eagan. The problem was one that 
burdened his heart. Then came to him the idea of a 
Baby Clinic. He suggested to the members of the 
Mothers’ Class of the Sunday School that they under- 
take this as a definite piece of home mission work. 
From an annual report of this service of love, we gather 
the following interesting facts: 


Opening of the Clinic 


Acting on the suggestion of Mr. Eagan, the president 
and vice-president of the Mothers’ Class went to the 
Red Cross for information and suggestions and found 
that that organization was also considering the develop- 
ment of infant health centers. It was consequently 
agreed that the Red Cross would co-operate with the 
Mothers’ Class in the organization of the Baby Clinic. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Lacy and Mr. Eagan, Dr. 
R. G. McAliley agreed to secure and supervise the doc- 
tors necessary for the work. The Red Cross gave the 
services of a nurse, whose time other than Clinic days 
was spent in follow-up work. This follow-up work, 
which includes a visit into the home of each patient 
to observe home conditions and to see that the doctor’s 
instructions are carried out, is vital to the success of 
the Clinic. The doctors stress that this is a Clinic for 
sick babies and not a health center. If the parent is 
not able to pay for having the prescription filled, or for 
milk when needed, the Clinic furnishes these free. Funds 
for this purpose are obtained through free-will offerings 
from classes and organizations in the Sunday School and 
from interested individuals. 


How the Clinic Operates 


The Clinic is operated under the supervision of the 
officers of the Church; has a chairman selected from 
the Mothers’ Class; a registrar, whose duties are those 
of a secretary and treasurer, as well as the keeping of 
all files and charts. Some one from the Mothers’ Class 
is on duty on Clinic days to see that the patients are 
taken in to the doctors in their proper turns. A patient 
is attended by the same doctor each time if possible. 
The records are kept by means of a history chart and 
an index file. There is a chart for each patient in which 
the doctor keeps the history. Each chart bears a num- 
ber corresponding to the number on the index card which 
bears the name and address of the patient. A register 
is kept of all patients attending the Clinic, and a record 
is made of all prescriptions given and milk furnished. 

There is a weighing room with two ladies in attend- 
ance, where the patients are sent as soon as they have 
registered at the desk. The registrar then records the 


>)? 


weight, with the date, on the patient’s chart. There is a 
small operating room where minor operations are per- 
formed. 

In the follow-up visits the nurse found an appalling 
need of clothing for babies. 


A successful appeal was 





clothing of different 
supply closet in con- 
used almost as regu- 


made to the Sunday School for 
kinds and, as a result, there is a 
nection with the Clinic, which is 
larly as the drug store. 

In April of 1923, the Red Cross had to abandon its 
Public Health Nursing Centers, and as a consequence 
the Clinic was deprived of the services of the Red Cross 
nurse. The nurse was then employed by the Clinic, her 
salary being taken care of through the Church budget. 
The work of the Clinic grew to such proportions it be- 
came necessary to furnish the nurse with a car in order 
to enable her to make the required visits to the homes 
of patients. Since the nurse has been furnished a Ford 
sedan—a gift of the Sunday School to the Clinic—she 
has almost doubled the number of visits, as well as 
bringing some to the Clinic who otherwise could not at- 
tend. 

There are twelve doctors on the staff and the number 
of patients shows a steady increase. The Clinic is held 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, 1 o’clock being the time for 
the arrival of patients, who are weighed and gotten ready 
for the doctors who come at 2 o’clock. 

A devotional service is held from 1:40 to 2 o’clock, 
the leaders being selected by the president of the Mothers’ 
Class. 

The doctors who are so kindly and unstintedly giving 
of their time and talent in the work of the Clinic are: 
Doctors R. G. McAliley, M. Hines Roberts, Joseph 
Yampolsky, W. W. Anderson, W. L. Funkhouser, T. 
F. Davenport, W. T. Freeman, James A. Wood, L. H. 
Muse, J. W. Goldsmith, M. T. Edgerton, and J. H. Kite. 

Mrs. R. E. Nolan is the efficient nurse in charge, and 
nothing could show more conclusively the results of 
this Clinic than the following facts as she tells them 
regarding 


Some Phases of the Work 


One case reported to our Clinic by another church of 
the city was that of a little baby girl born about ten 
days before the death of the mother. When she came to 
our Clinic she weighed five pounds. The grandmother, 
with whom the baby lives, knew very little about the 
feeding of a wee baby. She was brought to the Clinic, 
examined, and a formula given. The voung girl in the 
family was shown how to care for the baby and taught 
to prepare the food. She brings the baby to the Clinic 
regularly. And the tiny, motherless baby is taking hold 
of life, gaining weight each week. 

Another case of intense interest to Clinic workers be- 
cause of the improved condition in a short time, due to 
the simple but important item of proper feeding, is a 
child reported to our nurse by the Family Welfare As- 
sociation. The father is paralyzed and unable ade- 
quately to support the family, so that when this baby of 
three years was brought to the Clinic she had been living 
on corn bread, buttermilk and side meat. Proper food 
was immediately furnished, through the special Food 
Fund provided by a member of Central Church. At the 
time the child was brought to the Clinic she weighed 
only seventeen pounds and two ounces. After five weeks 
of proper nourishment under the direction of the Clinic 
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she weighed twenty pounds and thirteen ounces. She is 
now a bright, healthy baby, due to proper feeding— 
which cost the small sum of $1.48 a week on an average. 

A little girl four years old was admitted to the Clinic. 
The sight in one eye was almost gone while the other 
eve was fast failing. Careful examination revealed a 
serious condition of the blood. She received treatment 
for over one year through the Clinic with the result that 
one eye was restored and the other markedly improved. 

Little Edith, four years old, deserted by her father, 
was found one morning paralyzed from her waist down. 
She was brought to the Clinic in this condition. The 
child responded to treatment and showed steady im- 
provement. During this time the nurse found the 


mother and child were rooming in a tubercular home. 


Through one of the Sunday School classes clean, fresh 
rooms, in good surroundings, were found and furnished 
This child recovered full use of her body, and is pro- 
nounced entirely cured. 

The work of the Clinic for the past year is briefly 
summarized in the following, taken from the Central 
Presbyterian Weekly: 


The Baby Clinic 


In the three vears (or slightly under) of the Baby 


Clinic this work has grown tremendously. At the close 
of the church year 1,496 patients were recorded as 
having been examined since the clinic was opened, 500 
of these having been registered during the year, and 6,450 
treatments have been given. Mrs. Nolan’s entire time 
is given to this work; she follows up each case in the 
home, having made 4,118 visits during the year, while 
two afternoons of each week are given to the Clinic in 
operation at the church Tuesday and Thursday of each 
week. Eleven of Atlanta’s best doctors freely give their 
service to this great work. And a group of consecrated 
women of our church give unstintingly of their time 
and talent some in clerical work, some preparing the 
babies for the doctor’s examination, while still others 
bring the word to the waiting mothers in a short de- 
votional preceding the docters’ work on Clinic days. 

The report of the treasurer (Mrs. J. E. Morrison) 
shows expenditures of $2,274.39 having been made dur- 
ing the year for milk, special diets, drugs, X-rays, gen- 
eral relief and equipment, and that this money has been 
contributed by the following: Y. W. B. C.; Primary 
Dept.; Mothers’ Class; Young Peoples Dept.; Bible 
Class; Brotherhood; Circles 4, 8 and 9; Home Study 
Dept.; Intermediate Dept.; Junior Dept.; Senior Dept.; 
Sunday School treasurer and Church treasurer. 





HELPFUL NOTES 


prepared by Mrs. Moffett and Mrs. R. M. Pegram 
for the study of the New Home Mission Text-Book 


“Out of The Wilderness” 


will appear in the October SURVEY 


No “Leaders’ Helps” will be issued this year. If your 
| subscriptions expire with this issue, renew at once. 








Sunday School and Young People’s Societies of 
Mexico Hold National Convention 


E. C. Murray, Jr., Chilpancingo, Mexico 


HE recent National Convention of Sunday Schools 

and Young People’s Societies held in Pachuca, 

Hidalgo, famous silver city, will surely: become 
known as a history-making convention. There was a 
spirit of harmony and unity and a spontaneous adoption 
of measures which a few years ago would have caused 
considerable bitterness. The outstanding agreement was 
ior the formation of ‘“‘The Evangelical Church of Mexico 
(Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, etc.)” It 
is to be a confederation rather than organic union. Each 
denomination is to have one ministerial and one lay 
delegate for every five ordained ministers in the denomi- 
nation, these delegates to meet once each two years in 
a General Assembly. Christian Endeavor Societies, 


women’s societies and all other organizations within the 
bosom of the churches shall have the right to send un- 
official delegates to present their petitions, complaints, 
etc., and to express their opinion on any question affect- 
ing their organizations. The Assembl will have a perma- 
nent executive committee to carry out the agreements of 
the Assembly while it is not in session. Nothing that 
is agreed to by the Assembly shall be put into force 
against the will of any particular denomination affected, 
thus giving ample protection to every denomination. As 
is seen above, each denomination forming a part of the 
confederation will have its name in parenthesis following 
the general name, ‘‘The Evangelical Church of Mexico.” 
This is for the purpose of defining clearly what The 
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Evangelical Church of Mexico is, to prevent such bodies 
as the Mormons, for instance, from claiming to be a part 
of the Evangelical Church, and also to show forth the 
real nature of the organization as a confederation. 
This organization must be approved by various de- 
nominations before going into effect but there is such 
unanimity of spirit and approval that there is scarcely 
any doubt but that most of the denominations will adopt 
it as soon as their governmental machinery permits. 
Questions of Doctrinal Standards and Church Govern- 
ment never entered into the discussion. The Evangelical 
Church of Mexico will present a much more united front 
than even the Roman Catholic Church which has re- 
cently had a great schism and split and a great many 
of whose members do not believe half of its doctrines. 
Another great event of the National Convention was 
the anti-alcoholic demonstration in the city’s largest 
theatre, presided over by the Governor of the State, with 
the state band furnishing the music, and the city’s lead- 
ing educator, an evangelical, making the principal ad- 





dress, an eloquent address against alcohol as the enemy 
of the home and the nation. He brought out the fact 
that the saloons of Pachuca had recently been closed on 
Sundays and as a result the arrests for drunkenness the 
month after this closing were only one-half what they 
were the month before the Sunday closing. The theatre 
was packed with about two thousand people and all 
standing room was taken. The band probably didn’t 
know what it was doing but it played Dixie and one 
Southern lad couldn’t keep from throwing his hat in 
the air. 

The daily paper of Pachuca, The Observer, got out 
a special enlarged edition in honor of the convention. 
Such things indicate the change of public opinion 
towards the Protestants. The labor Unions attended the 
Convention one night and one of their leaders made a 
strong address praising the Evangelical Church for what 
it was doing for Mexico. Will we be ready when Mexico 
is ready for a mass movement towards evangelical Chris- 
thanity r 


Social Visitation Day in September 


ROSWELL C. Lonc 


HE Sunday prior to Rally Day is Social Visitation 

Day in a large number of the churches of the 

Assembly. It comes this year September 27th 
and should if possible be observed in every church. 
The General Assembly’s Stewardship Committee, 415 
Provident Building, Chattanooga, will be glad to sup- 
ply to all churches requesting them, “Home Visitation 
Cards,” especially designed for use by the teams of visi- 
tors who will use them on this day. 

Social Visitation Day is an annual every family 
visitation for the development of the social life of the 
church, bringing the membership closer together in the 
bands -of Christian Fellowship and arousing the en- 
thusiasm of the whole community in the interest of Rally 
Day. It is the belief of the Stewardship Committee, 
that if the officers of the church and officers of the vari- 
ous groups in the church will engage in Social Visitation 
Day with the same vigor and with the same system that 
they attempt the annual every member canvass for the 
finances of the church, great good will be derived for 
the local church. 

September is the only month given by direction of 
the Assembly for especial emphasis on Department V 
of the Progressive Program. There are many interesting 
features to this department that should not be over- 
looked by any church. Every church should have a 
chairman of this department, charged by the session wit 
the responsibility of developing it throughout the year 
in every organization of the church. We give here the 
outline of the department for the guidance of the 
readers of the Survey. Small copies of the Progressive 
Program may be had for free distributicn in the churches 
by applying to the Assembly’s Stewardship Committee. 


DEPARTMENT V 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 
(September ) 


DIVISIONS 
To Promote the Social Ministries of the Church 
1. By Ministering to the Sick and Needy. 
a. In Hospitals. 
b. In ‘‘Homes” and Other Institutions. 
c. In Orphanages. 


d. In Personal Ministrations to Individuals. 


2. By Co-operating With Other Religious and Welfare 
Bodies for Community Betterment. 
3. By Encouraging Church Fellowship. 


a. Social Visits by Teams of Visitors. 
b. Church Social Gatherings. 
4. By Providing a Four-Fold Program of Activities. 
a. Physical. 
b. Mental. 
c. Social. 
d. Religious. 
Through Publicity. 
a. Church News in the Press. 
b. Display Advertising, etc. 
c. Weekly Church Bulletin. 
d. Distributing Literature on Church Work. 
GOALS 
1. No “Goals” as Such, Here. 
2. The Carrying Out of the Purposes of This 
Department, in Meeting Local Conditions, 
Will Furnish Suggestions for Local Goals. 
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Assembly’s -Training School Day in The Church 


O'™ OF the days for special collections ordered by 


the Assembly for churches not following the E. M. 

C. Plan is the last Sunday in September, for the 
cause of the Assembly’s Training School. In this ex- 
cellent institution, our Church has a training ground for 
practical service that cannot be surpassed anywhere in 
the world. It is impossible to over-emphasize its worth 
and its importance to the Church. Under the wise and 


business-like leadership of its president, Dr. Walter-.L. 
Lingle, this school has made remarkable progress. It 
has an unexcelled faculty and a student body that fills 
every available rooming and teaching space, coming from 
all the Synods and earnestly engaging in their prepara- 
tion to occupy positions of usefulness in our Church. 
Let the churches that know the value of this school re- 
member her on the last Sunday in September.—R. C. L. 


Comparison of the Cotton Plant and the “Olive Plant” 


(This article appeared in the March, 1912 Survey and we reprint it by request). 


THE COTTON PLANT 
By Henry W. Grapy 

HAT a royal plant it is! The world waits in at- 

tendance upon its growth; the shower that falls 

whispering upon its leaves is heard around the 
earth. The sun that shines upon it is tempered by the 
prayers of all people. The frost that chills it and the 
dew that descends from the stars is noted, and the 
trespass of a little worm upon its green leaf is more to 
England than the advance of the Russian Army upon 
her Asian outposts. It is gold from the instant it puts 
forth its tiny shoot; its fibre is current in every Bank, 
and when loosing its fleeces to the sun it floats a sunny- 
banner that glorifies the field of the humble farmer— 
that man is marshalled under a flag that will compel the 
allegiance of the world, and wring a subsidy from every 
nation on earth. It is the heritage that God gave to this 
people forever as their own when He arched our skies, 
established our mountains, girt us about with the ocean, 
loosed the breezs, tempered the sunshine and measured 
the rain; ours and our children’s forever! As princely 
a talent as ever came from His hand to mortal steward- 
ship! 





VALUE OF A CHILD 
By J. R. DoByns 

Multiply the value of the Cotton Plant by every 
growth and every product of the world and the result 
cannot be compared to the worth of the “Olive Plant 
that springs up around about thy table.” The one may 
be a royal plant, but the other is a child of the King 
of Kings. The world may wait in attendance upon the 
growth of the one, but the angels in Heaven rejoice at 
the spiritual birth of the other. The shower that falls 
whispering on the leaves of the one may be heard around 
the earth, but the “very thoughts of the other are audible 
at the Throne of Heaven.” 


The sun that shines upon the one may be tempered 
by the prayers of all people, but the Spirit itself maketh 
intercession for the other, with groanings that cannot 
be uttered. The trespass of a little worm upon the 
green leaves of the one may be a menace to a great 
nation, but the worm that dieth not threatens the eter- 
nal happiness of the other. The one may be gold the in- 
stant that it puts forth its tiny shoots, but the other is 
immortal from the instant it draws its first breath. The 
fibre of the one may be current in every bank, but 
of the other, “Such is the Kingdom of Heaven!” The 
one may glorify the field of the humble farmer, but the 
other is to “glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” 

The one may be a flag that will compel the allegiance 
of the world, but the other owes allegiance to a flag that 
floats over the armies of Heaven, as well as the inhabi- 
tants of earth. The one may wring a subsidy from 
every nation upon the globe, but the other may receive 
as a gift the only Begotten and Well-Beloved Son of the 
Heavenly Father. The one may be a heritage; but the 
other is an inheritor. The destiny of the one may have 
been settled when He arched our skies, established our 
mountains, girt us about with the oceans, loosed the 
breezes, tempered the sunshine and measured the rain; 
but the destiny of the other was fixed “before the moun- 
tains were brought forth, or ever He had formed the 
earth and the world—even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting!” 

The one may be princely talent; but the other is a 
steward! The one may be purchased with gold or sil- 
ver, but the other can be purchased only with the blood 
of Christ. 

Grady whose memory is cherished by every Southern 
heart—a master of rhetoric—found in his mother 
tongue an easy vehicle of praise for the Cotton Plant. 

Dobyns, in describing the “Olive Plant” would risk 
nothing but the language of God’s Eternal Truth. 








regular services. 





Mrs. J. W. Brock, Synodical President of Texas, gives the following 
interesting and challenging facts regarding Presbyterianism in Texas: 
There are 394 Presbyterian churches in Texas; 76 counties without a 
Presbyterian Church; one out of every three people in Texas is a non- 
church member; 1/15 of our Presbyterian Church members have no 
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The United Presbyterian reports that archaeologists have 
unearthed, near the village of 


Archaeologists Dovin, on the slopes of Mount 
Make new Ararat, the head of a statue of 
Discovery an ancient Armenian king wear- 


ing a crown and earrings with 
the sign of the cross upon them. It is considered as of 
great value as proof that Christianity was very early 
introduced into that country, and as supporting the an- 
cient tradition that this was the first Christian nation. 
Meenas 
The Board of National Missions of the Northern Pres- 
byterian Church gave to the last 
meeting of the Church’s General 
Assembly a most encouraging 
report of its first year’s work. 
This Board was formed by the 
consolidation of more than seventy independently operat- 
ing agencies, seven of which were Assembly Agencies. 
The latter included the Board of Home Missions, the 
Board of Church Erection, the Board of Missions for 
Freedmen, the Missionary Section of the ‘Board of Pub- 
lication and Sunday School work, the Woman’s Board 
of Home Missions, the Permanent Committee on Evan- 
gelism, and the Assembly’s Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains. The report showed that the Board is 
carrying forward 8,349 different missionary enterprises, 
some work being done in every state of the Union, ‘“‘with- 
out exception.”” The National missionaries of that 
Church preach the Gospel every Sabbath in sixty-one 
different languages. Among other endeavors enumerated 
in the report as being conducted by this Board of Na- 
tional Missions are the following: 3,358 mission Sun- 
day Schools; 14 hospitals, not one of them in a com- 
munity which could support a hospital; 28 dispensaries 
and clinics; 141 community centres. The Board as- 
sisted last year in the erection of 300 churches and 
manses. 





Home Work of 
the Northern 
Church 





On -- 
The July issue of the Missionary Review of the World 
contained a most enlightening 


Evangelical article regarding evangelical 
Christianity in Christianity in Russia, in which 
Russia it is pointed out that there is 


a spiritual famine in Russia 
and that a great reformation is under way. “The at- 
titude of the Soviet Government toward the all-Russian 
Evangelical Christian Union and other religious bodies 
is revealed by the fact that the foundation for freedom 
of conscience is guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
Republic in a clause (No. 13), which says: ‘For all 
the citizens there shall be freedom for religious and 
anti-religious propaganda.’ Under the Czar’s regime no 
such religious propaganda was allowed. The Govern- 
ment has now accomplished the separation of the Church 
from the State, although this was a very difficult prob- 
lem where Church and State have been united for cen- 
turies. In France more than one hundred years were 
required to effect a similar separation. At present all 
religions are equal before the law. The decree of sepa- 
ration contains one clause which guarantees to every 
citizen the right to make his own choice of religious 


forms and beliefs or to reject them all. Another clause 
strictly forbids persecution or deprivation of any rights 
for religious reasons. ‘The Government has issued 
special regulations for the legal registration of the 
churches, religious associations and their unions. Reli- 
gious meetings may be held freely upon the fulfillment 
of certain formalities required by the Government. 
Evangelical and other preachers may travel freely in 
all parts of Russia, proclaiming the Gospel and visiting 
the churches without hindrance from the Government. 
Official permissions is granted to the Evangelical Chris- 
tian Union to have its own Bible School at Leningrad 
and to publish The Christian, and circulate it freely, as 
well as Bibles, New Testaments, and other religious 
literature.” 

The editor of The Christian, the Rev. I. S. Prokhanoff, 
of Leningrad, Russia, has been in the United States for 
the past few months, on a speaking tour. He speaks 
English, and studied theology in England during his 
early years. Reverend Prokanoff is President of the 
All-Russian Union of Evangelical Churches and Direc- 
tor of the first Protestant Theological School in Russia. 


In the fall of 1921, a Christian order was organized by 
fourteen Protestant people in 
Japan. The Japanese Student 
Bulletin reports that since then 
the membership has rapidly 
increased, and now it reaches 
nearly 2,000. It is an interdenominational organization, 
having its. members among various denominations and 
unchurched people. ‘“Iesu—no-Tomo Kai,” or Friends 
of Jesus, is the full name of the other. At the time of 
the great earthquake, the Tokyo branch of his order had 
done wonderful social service and engaged in relief 
work under the leadership of Toyohiko Kagawa. 
Friends of Jesus Bulletin, their monthly organ, reveals 
us their untiring service in various phases as an expres- 
sion of their white-heated devotion to the spirit of Jesus. 
The Order has five points of life as an admittance re- 
quirements, namely, (1) Personal Piety in Jesus, (2) 
Love of Labor (Intellectual and Manual), (3) Actual 
Participation in Social Service, (4) Purity, and (5) 
International Peace. The Tokyo Friends of Jesus keep 
their Sunday morning service at six in the Y. M. C. A. 
Assembly Hall, and engage in various kinds of services, 
nursing the sick, visiting the inmates of prisons, preach- 
ing at street corners, studying on the actual city prob- 
lems, etc. In Tokyo, they provide a lodge in every 
ward of the city, that is, fifteen lodges in all. The lodge 
is a place of Christian fellowship and a headquarter of 
mutual help. Any one of the members when he or she 
is sick finds there a warm welcome and receives free 
medical treatment. In Los Angeles, Calif., a branch of 
this order was recently organized among the Japanese 
Christian population of that city, having about 100 mem- 
bers. Friends of Jesus in’ Los Angeles, it is reported, 
are enthusiastic for service and devotion, keeping weekly 
praver meeting in connection with the Bible study. 


‘‘Friends of 
Jesus’’ Movement 
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An increased circulation through its foreign agencies of 


more than 500,000 volumes was 
announced by the American 
Bible Society at the close of its 
109th Annual Meeting held at 
the Bible House on Astor Place 
in May. The total issues for the year amounted 
to 6,652,299 volumes and were in 172 languages, dia- 
lects and Scriptures for the blind. From the Bible House 
almost 3,000,000 (2,907,693) volumes of Scripture in 
116 languages were sent to the ten home agencies, the 
uuxiliary societies and other organizations, for distri- 
bution in the United States, and to the six agencies in 
Latin America and to other foreign lands. The Na- 
tional Capital Agency, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been established and the operations of 
the Society in the United States are now carried on 
through ten home agencies, the other nine of which are 
located at New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Dallas, Denver and San Francisco. The 
report of the American Bible Society for 1924 recounts 
the activities of more than 3,000 workers scattered all 
over the world. 


Bible Society 
Reports 
Successful Year 





iiniaeck 
What one hears of the uplift of the natives on the 
part of the Government in cer- 
tain sections of the Colony is 
as encouraging as it is worthy 
of emulation. The Rev. A. B. 
Palmer, B. M. S., in a letter describing his visit to the 


Government and 
The Natives 











Kinshasa Conference, writes, ““The voyage was entirely 
delightful from a social point of view, our fellow- 
passengers being some of the best type of Congo 
colonists. We were glad to have their company and 
to learn their point of view. Colonel de Meulemeester, 
Gouverneur de la Province Orientale, who had been with 
Monsieur Lippens to Yalemba and whom we visited at 
Stanleyville, was on his way to meet the Colonial Minis- 
ter at Coquilhatville. He was kind enough to show us 
his album of excellent photographs of all parts of his 
immense province. 

‘We learned with amazement of the progress made 
during the last three years industrially, educationally, 
and commercially. State schools—both day and night— 
have been established in the large centres to which come 
sons or nephews of chiefs of the outlying districts, and 
after a period of instruction these return as teachers to 
their own villages, with all the power and prestige of 
the State behind them. Excellent furniture, and even 
wagons and wagon wheels, are constantly being turned 
out from the school for apprenticed carpenters at Stanley- 
ville. Eighteen hundred miles of motor roads have been 
made with permanent bridges and macadamized surface. 
On these roads, besides motor wagons sixty elephants 
are drawing their three-ton trucks fifteen to twenty miles 
a day, and thus about 10,000 native porters have been 
relived of their arduous task—an annual saving of over 
3,000,000 one-day porters.”—Congo Mission News. 














Death of Rev. Russell Cecil, D. D. 


EV. RUSSELL CECIL, D. D., pastor of the Second 
R Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va., died in that 

city June 15 after a brief illness. Dr. Cecil was 
born in Monticello, Ky., October 1, 1853. He was 
graduated from Princeton University in 1874 and from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1878. For a short 
time he attended the Free Church College in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. He was ordained November 13, 1879, by the 
Presbytery of West Lexington and served as pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church at Nicholasville, Ky., until 
1885. For the following four years he was pastor of 
Central Presbyterian Church, Maysville, Ky. In 1889 
he became pastor of the’ First Presbyterian Church of 
Selma, Ala., where his work was greatly blessed. Under 
his leadership this church was recognized as one of the 
best organized and most efficient churches in the As- 


sembly. About twenty-five years ago he was called to 
the pastorate of the Second Presbyterian Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., where he had served with great fidelity and 
success. He was author of several books that gave 
evidence of genuine scholarship. During practically his 
entire residence in Richmond he was a member of the 
General Assembly’s Executive Committee of Publication 
and Sabbath School Work. He was a commissioner to 
the last General Assembly and rendered most efficient 
service on committees and on the floor of the Assembly 
in discussing matters that were of vital importance to the 
Church. He was wise in counsel, tolerant in spirit and 
always gave the best of his splendid-powers to the Work 
of the Kingdom and for the welfare of our Church. His- 
death is a great loss to our Church and to the city where 
he had been a real power for righteousness. 
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$400,000 NEEDED 
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Publication and Sabbath School Extension 


Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 


5 R. E. MAGILL, Editor 


Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Uniting A Country Community 


N THIS fast-moving age, with its endless demands 

on the time and talent of workers and leaders every- 

where, much thought and effort goes into the study 
of plans for co-ordinating and correlating work in every 
line. 

New situations are continually arising, and with them 
come new problems, and likewise new needs. The 
church finds herself constantly facing many such prob- 
lems, some of them almost staggering to the wits. And 
the church, like the other organizations, begins to see 
that the keynote to a solution is the word “co-operation.” 


The Outstanding Need 


The country church for the past several years has felt 
herself confronted, among many others, with a crying 
need for suitable building facilities for projecting the 
through-the-week activities of its young people as well 
as the social and recreational life of the whole church. 
The average country church building is nothing moze 
than the auditorium, with, in some cases, an arrange- 
ment for temporary curtaining off of classrooms for 
Sunday School on Sundays. Hence there is the great need 
for suitable space for developing the social, recreational 
and general through-the-week activities of its young 
people. And don’t imagine for an instant that the nor- 
mal girl or boy of the country hasn’t this need as well 
as those in the city. In fact, the men, the women and 
the entire community at large need just such a get-to- 
gether building, if they are to progress and meet the de- 
mands of the present age. The large city church, with 
a Sunday School building of a modern plan, or pos- 
sibly a community building annex, complete in every 
detail, can hardly conceive of the vital need her sister 
church of the rural district feels along this line. 


A Get-T ogether Building 


The proverb, “Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
is a true one. So necessity has forced the country church 
to meet this need, or at least to experiment toward that 
end. Various methods have been tried in different 
places, but the one herein outlined is the one through 
which the churches (all denominations working to- 
gether), at Ballsville, Powhatan County, Va., are getting 
the best results. 

Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists and Episcopalians, 
all feeling the same need, decided to co-operate. A 
community League already in existence added its efforts 


and an unused building was purchased. Had there 
been no available building to purchase, the same amount 
of money would have been used to build one. However, 
time was saved by buying and fitting up one already at 
hand. A little repair work, and a little cleaning of the 
grounds, and the Community Building was soon ready 
for use. And the uses found for it were numberless. 
‘Every day or two somebody asks, “How did we ever 
get on without this building?” 


How to Get It 


As you read this, no doubt the first question arising 
in your mind is, “Where did the money come from to 
pay for the building?” A note at the bank secured the 
cash and closed the deal. This is being met promptly 
by proceeds from entertainments, suppers, plays, etc., 
all of which add to the social life of the community. 


How to Use It 


All organizations find use for this building—Sunday 
Schools, Young People, Home Demonstration Club, 
Women’s Auxiliary, the 4-H Club Girls, Public Schools, 
Tobacco Co-ops., etc. The community gets the benefit 
of Health Clinics, Lecturers, Educational programs, 
etc., by having a suitable building always ready for 
such. Necessary equipment is being added from time 
to time. A good Baptist secured a bargain in a piano, 
a Presbyterian group made a generous donation of hymn 
books, while Methodists and Episcopalians centered 
their efforts on needed repairs, such as locks, doorsteps, 
floors, etc. The 4-H Club girls added the use of their 
club kitchen near-by, which is complete with stove, 
cooking utensils, dishes, etc., thus making suppers and 
socials an easy proposition. Private donations of chairs, 
tables, etc., have made a fairly complete outfit for 2 
country district. 


Some Results 


The following are some of the features enjoyed by 
the community and surrounding country at this com- 
munity center within the last six or eight months, and 
will suffice to show that churches can co-operate in such 
a plan with worth-while results. 

In mid-summer, a big Farmers’ Picnic and Bruns- 
wick Stew on the grounds brought together the whole 
countryside for genial fellowship and a general good 
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time. Later in the summer, all the Sunday Schools 
united in a big joint picnic (rather than two or three 
small ones, as heretofore). The day began with a de- 
votional service indoors, followed by speaking, then a 
big dinner (and a sumptuous one it was), and the 
afternoon spent in games and contests for the young 
folks. In September, a splendid performance of the 
Old Maids’ Convention by twenty-seven young people 
not only brought in a neat sum of money, but afforded 
real fun and wholesome entertainment for the boys and 
girls of the teen age. 

At Thanksgiving, the Community Dinner, which is 
to be an annual affair, was a most enjoyable event. For 
weeks beforehand committees were at work. A thor- 
ough canvass of the country was made, and everybody 
made a contribution to the big dinner. Instead of din- 
ners in the various homes, there was one big dinner at 
the Community Building, and all met together as one 
family. Tickets were sold beforehand and more than 
one hundred dinners were served. Sufficient money was 
realized to make a substantial payment on the building. 
A Thanksgiving service was held, and the day was a 
ibig social event for the neighborhood. 


At Christmas, there were two features: 

1. A Community Tree, for the Sunday School chil- 
dren and outsiders also, was a week-day event. 

2 A Christmas service on December 25th, which will 
be held each year, different denominations taking 
charge in turn. 

For the spring and summer, when road conditions im- 
prove, plans are under way for a mid-week prayer serv- 
ice, to be conducted like the Christmas service by dif- 
ferent Sunday Schools in turn. There is no end to the 
uses for such a building. Results already noted are a 
better satisfied group of young people, an increased in- 
terest in Sunday Schools, a wonderful spirit of harmony 
in the church activities, regardless of denomination or 
creed, which increases the effectiveness of the efforts 
being made for the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom 
on.earth. Why not work together, when we are all striv- 
ing to the same end? Have we lost sight of the ex- 
ample given us by the early Christian church as re- 
corded in Acts 2, 44?— 

“And all that believed were together and 
had all things common.’ 

Ballsville, Va. 


New Outlooks in Christian Endeavor 


Rev. Water GETTY. 


One of the strongest forces that has influenced the re- 
ligious life of our country for the last forty years has 
been the Christian Endeavor Movement. Begun Feb- 
ruary 2, 1881, as a single society in the Williston Con- 
gregational Church, Portland, Maine, it has _ spread 
throughout the world until it has become an established 
agency in eighty thousand societies in nearly one hun- 
dred denominations, and throughout sixty-seven coun- 
tries. 


The representatives of this movement from the United 
States and Canada gathered for their thirtieth interna- 
tional convention at Portland, Oregon, July 4-10. About 
five thousand delegates were in attendance, three thou- 
sand from west of the Rockies and two thousand from 
the eastern section of the country. About fifty delegates 
were present from the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
while the entire group of “Dixie” delegates traveled a 
distance equal to forty-four trips around the world. The 
Convention met at Multnomah Field and the Auditorium, 
which were elaborately decorated, as were the streets 
and stores of the city. The hospitality and entertain- 
ment shown by the people of Portland was most won- 
derful and established, without a doubt, the fact that 
Portland is an ideal Convention city. The Convention 
in 1927 will be held in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Convention itself was marked by several out- 
standing facts. Perhaps the most noticeable was the 
resignation of Dr. Francis E. Clark, as president of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. It was Dr. Clark 
who gathered together the group of young people in 
his church to form the first Christian Endeavor Society 
in 1881, and he has been the leader of the Movement 
«ver since. In 1887, Dr. Clark was made president of 
the Society and for thirty-eight years had held this hon- 
ored position. But owing to advanced age and his de- 
sire to give more time to the World’s Christian En- 
deavor Union, of which he is also the head, Dr. Clark 
presented his resignation, which was reluctantly accepted 
by the trustees of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor. Dr. Clark was made President-Emeritus and it 
was decided to raise a “Recognition Fund” of $100,000, 
the income from which will be used by Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark the rest of their lives, and, at their death, the 





income will be used for the work of Christian Endeavor. 
It is planned to raise this amount during “Christian En- 
deavor week,’ February 1-7, 1926. 

In the retirement of Dr. Clark, the leadership of this 
great Movement passed to younger hands, and Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling was elected to this high office. Dr. Poling is 
co-pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church, New York City, 
and for the past eight years has been Associate President 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. There were 
many interesting incidents in the transfer of the office 
from Dr. Clark to Dr. Poling. Portland, Oregon, was 
Dr. Poling’s birthplace and both his father and mother, 
as well as his wife and children, were there to share 
in his high honor. There was also something very tender 
and affectionate in the intimate relationship that has 
existed between Dr. Clark and Dr. Poling and both men 
displayed this affection which was most sincere. It fur- 
nished a striking illustration of the call that comes to 
youth for leadership in the work of the Kingdom. 

The new outlook in Christian Endeavor was further 
emphasized in the new standards proposed for Christian 
Societies. It is clearly recognized that the Christian 
Endeavor cause has a vital share in a modern program 
of Religious Education. In the new C. E. Standards 
the effort is made to present certain elements in such 
a program. There are six main features in the Stand- 
ards—Worship, Information, Service, Recreation, Fel- 
lowship, Organization. A monthly service program has 
been prepared to carry out these different lines of work. 
By these means the efficiency of the Christian Endeavor 
Society should be greatly increased. 

In view of these new developments, a larger responsi- 
bility rests upon our own Young People’s Work. We al- 
ready have our Young People’s Program based on the 
Presbyterian Progressive Program of the whole denomi- 
nation. This is outlined along the lines of Worship, In- 
struction, Expression and with a very little readjustment 
our Own program can be related to the new Christian 
Endeavor Standards. We are now in the process of mak- 
ing this readjustment, which will undoubtedly strengthen 
our entire Young People’s Work. There are big posssi- 
bilities before all our Young People’s Societies and the 
Portland Christian Endeavor Convention has given us @ 
new outlook for all our work. 
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Christian Layman’s Conference---Mountain Lake Park, Md. 


Dr. J. P. McCatir. 


Roc WADE C. SMITH and I have recently re- 
turned from a Conference of the Christian Lay- 
men’s Association of Pittsburgh, Pa., held at. 
Mountain Lake Park, Md. 

At this beautiful summer resort, 2,500 feet high 
on the top of the Alleghanies where the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad crosses over the mountains, there were 
gathered this summer a most unusual group—two hun- 
dred and fifty ministers of nine or ten denominations 
and a hundred laymen—all for the one purpose of 
finding out God’s will for them. I believe I can truly 
say that no Conference that I have ever attended has 
meant more to me in the deepening of the spiritual life 
than this Conference in Mountain Lake Park. 

The four objectives of the Christian Laymen’s As- 
sociation are: The yielded will, the morning watch, 
the power of prayer, and witnessing for Christ daily. 
There was not a controversial note in the whole program 
of four days. Men did not discuss evolution or any 
of the differences between fundamentalism and modern- 
ism, but every message was positive for the great out- 
standing need of the Christian Church of today, that is, 
a will and life yielded absolutely to the will of God and 
the maintenance of that surrendered attitude to the will 
of God by means of the morning watch and the practice 
of prayer, and then the fruit-bearing by winning men to 
Christ by daily witnessing for him. 

Rev. Arthur Purkiss, the Executive Secretary of the 
Christian Layman’s Association, presented the plan of 
this Association in giving a group of men who, under 
the leadership of the minister of each local church in the 
Pittsburgh District, had surrendered their lives com- 
pletely to God as a prayer and personal work group. 
The response of the ministers and the laymen was most 
unique. Already 250 such bands are actively at work 
and have meant great things to the life of the Church. 
Case after case was given of churches that have been 
rejuvenated. One church of 150 members had an ac- 
cession of 200 members during the past year and part 
of that time without a pastor. Such a fine personal 
work group has been formed in the Buick factory at 
Flint, Mich., under one of the workmen who now has 
gathered a hundred workmen in sixteen groups of about 
six each who, once a week, during the noon hour, 
met for prayer for individual men and then went out 
to seek those men for Christ. They have held nearly a 
thousand such interviews and a number of men have 
been won to Christ. The movement has spread over to 
the Chevrolet factory. Some 750 groups have been 


organized through the medium of the Christian Laymen’s 
Association and throughout the country. 

Mr. Smith and I both felt that this was a positive 
move and that like means are going about reviving the 
Church. We both came back to our own beloved Church 
with an earnest desire in our souls to see the men 
completely surrender themselves to God and His will, 
and to group themselves together for the purpose of 
winning other men to Christ. This can splendidly be 
done through the agencies of the organization, The 
Men-of-the-Church. Under Department II, in the Plan 
for this organization special arrangement is made just 
for this thing, that a special group should set itself 
aside for prayer and personal work. The leader of this 
group is to be the pastor and to these men names are 
assigned for them to pray over and to go to see with 
the Gospel message. It is this assignment of names 
and definite prayer for individuals and then the specific 
objective in view of going after that particular man for 
Christ that makes these groups of real ‘value. This 
great spiritual service can hardly be rendered until 
men have made a definite and complete surrender of 
themselves to the will of God. Sin in the life is the 
thing that is closing the lips of so many men in our 
Church and preventing them from bearing personal testi- 
mony and witnessing for Jesus Christ and carrying out 
His great command, “Go ye into all the world and 
make disciples.” Until Christian men realize this and 
are willing to put Christ’s will in place of their own, 
and to discard every evil habit that stands in the way 
of their Christian Testimony, the Church will remain 
with as little power as it has at present. But when 
group after group of men have been brought face to 
face with the glorious power of Jesus Christ at this 
present time to save them to the uttermost, and have come 
to a realization of the fact that sin no longer need have 
dominion over them and they can be more than con- 
querors through Christ Jesus, then and then only will 
the glorious message of Jesus Christ come to their lips— 
involuntarily will they be compelled to carry the good 
news to others who are lost. 

The Program of the Mountain Lake Conference had 
on it such speakers as Dr. Chas. L. L. Goodell, Chair- 
man of the Commission on Evangelism of the Federal 
Council of Churches, Dr. W. D. Anderson, Executive 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission Board of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Mr. J. Alvin Orr, pastor of the 
First United Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, Rev. 
Ambrose Hering, of the Lutheran Church, Rev. Robt. 
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F. Galbreath, a pastor of the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S. A., Rev. J. Sala Leland, and Rev. Wade C. Smith, 
who is now representing the Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Va., doing special work .in Personal Evan- 
gelism throughout the Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Doctor Goodell’s great messages on prayer and evan- 
gelism were wonderful indeed, and held all of us spell- 
bound. Doctor Anderson specially emphasized prayer 
and told us of the life of “Praying Hyde” of the United 
Presbyterian Church in India, where Doctor Anderson 
was for some thirteen years as a missionary. I believe 
that Dr. J. Alvin Orr’s initial message on the yielded 
life and the power of Christ to save today from sin, 
was one of the most spiritual and convincing messages 
that I have ever heard. It was given with such wonder- 
ful humility and such earnestness that men everywhere 
were convinced and there was a breaking down of pride 
and coldness and before the Conference was over men 
confessed sin in a most unusual way. 

The men would meet separately each morning and. 
there on the hillside out under the trees in that mag- 
nificent oak forest, there were confessions of sin and 
prayers for God’s cleansing power and the testimony to 
the keeping power of Christ and a surrender of life that 
was one of the most beautiful sights I ever saw. The 
Holy Spirit was at work in our hearts and brought our 
wills into line with God’s will for us. The Protestant 
Church too little today utilizes the power of confession. 
The apostle says, ‘‘Confess your faults one to another,” 
and undoubtedly it is a good thing for us to do, though 
a very humbling thing. In trying to get away from 
the curse of the Roman Catholic confessional, we have 
undoubtedly gone to the opposite extreme and have done 
away with all the confession of sins one to another. 

I hesitate to call the namé of one man who tried 
to keep himself as far as possible in the background 
but who we all realized was the mover in this whole 
plan and work, Mr. Walter P. Fraser, a merchant of 


Pittsburgh, whom God has blessed with means but far 
more with spiritual power and an earnest desire to 
serve Jesus Christ with his whole life, possessions, time 
and talent. It was he who financed the whole Conference 
and it was no small sum that it cost him. He had a 
special train to carry all the men there and took care 
of the expenses of the ministers to the Conference 
both as to railroad fare and hotel bills and paid the 
expenses of all the speakers. Mr. Fraser is the Presi- 
dent of the Christian Layman’s Association and it 
is through his efforts that the splendid work in 
Pittsburgh has been started among the men. For a 
period of years Mr. James McConkey has been the 
leader of fifty or more laymen and speaking to them 
once a week at frequent intervals during the year. This 
Christian Layman’s Association is part of the Business 
Men’s Evangelistic Movement of America, of which 
Mr. Fraser is the Vice-President and whose President 
is Mr. Marvin Thrower. There are ten thousand laymen 
in the South who belong to such Business Men’s Evange- 
listic Clubs and each fall they hold a Conference for 
the same general purposes that the Conference at Moun- 
tain Lake Park is held, that is, winning men to Christ 
by individual, personal testimony. Mr. Fraser has 
been greatly blessed of God in material means and 
even more greatly blessed in his splendid leadership in 
Christian service and in his own spiritual life. He 
has been a blessing to many men in Pittsburgh and 
throughout the country and it is marvelous how God 
can make one man’s life count if only he will surrender 
completely to Him as Mr. Fraser has done. 

I know of no better statement of what it means to 
be a faithful Christian than to carry out the four ob- 
jectives of the Christian Layman’s Association, namely, 
The Yielded Will, The Morning Watch, The Power of 
Prayer, and Witnessing for Christ Today. May God 
enable more and more of our men to enter into this 
blessed life of privilege. 


One Year Old--Walking and Talking 


HAT’S the way the Men-of-the-Church movement 
in general might be described, and the description 
is especially applicable to that organization in the 

Presbyterian Church, Hazard, Ky., for these two signs 
of growth and development are much in evidence. 

It has been a “movement” indeed, for though born 
‘mid some uncertainty and doubt in our church, the 
loyal, eager band of men, under the leadership of their 
efficient President, Mr. L. B. Turnbull, have moved for- 
ward in quest of new goals, past all periods of hesita- 
tion and stumbling. They have “walked” in the matter 
of conducting prayer meetings, increasing Sunday 
School and church attendance, greeting strangers, read- 
ing church announcements, and conducting religious 
services in neighboring mining camps. 

But the “talking” has been as much in evidence as 
the walking. For example, the men having had awak- 
ened in them a desire to do personal work, have not 
only agreed to do this as individuals but have assumed 


full responsibility for a revival service to be conducted 
some time in the near future. They are to make all 
arrangements, do all personal work, and have the privi- 
lege of presenting the message. 

When the organization was perfected, one year ago, 
the Hazard Church was getting one-fourth of its sup- 
port from the Home Mission Committee. After one 
year’s training and study together, especially of the sub- 
ject of Stewardship, these men, along with the other 
members of the church, found themselves called upon 
to assume their full self-support, and that too, while 
faced with the most serious business depression ever 
known in that coal field, and at the same time, with a 
large debt upon them. Without hesitation they ac- 
cepted the challenge. Why? The answer is to be found 
in the two splendid organizations, the Auxiliary and 
the Men-of-the-Church, which resulted in a systematic 
study of Stewardship being made. 

Lowry Bowman, Pastor. 
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First Presbyterian Church, Dallas, Texas. 


Some Things the Men-Of-The-Church 


ave Done 


E HAVE completed a compact organization, with 
eight officers and thirty groups, each with a 
leader and assistant. 

We have had charge of two Sunday night services— 
have conducted prayer meeting five times—have had six 
meetings of the Council and several meetings of the 
officers. 





We assisted in Voluntary Giving Sunday—had a 
Men’s Dinner of high standard in program, with 140 
men present. 


We have sent hundreds of letters to the 650 men in 
the Church—have developed a fine fellowship, especially 
among the members of the Council, which, if we had 
done no more, would have been worth the effort; and we 
brought out the men to the fine social given by the 
women of the circles. 


September 


HyMN—270. 

PRAYER—By Leader. 

_ ScRIPTURE—Acts, 4th Chapter. 

HyMNn—345. 

PRAYER ASSIGNMENTS— 
One man pray to be taught how to pray. 
One man pray to be shown how to serve Christ. 
One man pray for the sick. 
One man pray for those who are in sorrow. 
One man pray for those in sin. 

SEPTEMBER Topic—Christian Fellowship 

Ist Speaker—The Fellowship of Prayer—Praying for 
one another. 

2nd Speaker—The Fellowship of Service—Working for 
one another. 

3rd Speaker—The Fellowship with the Sick—Visiting 
one another. 

4th Speaker—Fellowship with those in Sorrow—Sym- 
pathizing with one another. 

Sth Speaker—Fellowship offered the sinner—strengthen- 
ing one another. 

6th Speaker—News of the Month. Give five most im- 
portant items from the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY and 
other magazines and papers. 

HyMN—268. 

PRAYER—Cull for requests for prayer, assign requests to 
individuals, the leader closing with a short prayer. 


May 25th, at Stoneleigh Court, we gave the most suc- 
cessful banquet the church has ever had. Three hun- 
dred and fifteen were present. 

We sponsored the finest picnic the church has ever 
had. Four hundred and fifty people were there. 


Some Things the Men-Of-T he-Church 
Propose to Do 


1. Encourage the men to find their social life in the 


Church. 


2. Develop a group of personal workers. 


3. Organize a Gospel Team. 

4. Increase the number of homes with the family 
altar. 

5. Develop the spirit of Stewardship and increase the 
number of tithers. 

6. Discover a few adult leaders and bring into be- 
ing some Boy’s Clubs. 

7. Help the paster and session to make ours a work- 
ing, soul-saving Church. 


Program 


NOTE FOR LEADERS 


This program gives you a fine opportunity to develop 
Christ-likeness in Christian men. Have the first speaker 
study carefully John 17, and Colossians I. What did 
Jesus want his disciples to have? What did Paul want 
the Colossians to have? 

Call attention of speaker number two to the key-word 
of Mark, given in the introduction in “Fishers of Men” 
Testament. 

The Church has let the Odd Fellows, Masons and such 
orders take its place in visiting the sick. Have speakers 
numbers three and four study Jesus’ attitude toward the 
sick and sorrowing. ; 

If there is anything we are neglecting most it is in 
restoring the fallen. Instead of giving the helping hand 
we often give a kick. A group in a southern city had a 
member who had fallen into sin because of drink; they 
went to him, prayed with him, put him on his feet, but 
a few weeks later he fell again. Again they lifted him 
out of the gutter, prayed with him, strengthened him; 
this time he got a firm hold of Jesus, and Jesus of him. 
It brought great joy to those men—they “would not let 
him go.” 

Emphasize the reason for the groups—the groups par- 
take of the strength of the strongest man in the group. 
When a man is first saved, Satan is sure to attack him 
in a vicious manner. Every man in that man’s group 
should help to guard him from such attacks. If he falls, 
go after him—don’t let Satan have him—reclaim him. 
That is the work of the Men-of-the-Church. 


October Topic—HOME MISSIONS. 
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The Young People of the Church Give There Impressions 
Regarding Stewardship 


By Roswe tu C. Lone. 


ITH two exceptions the members of the class in 
Stewardship at the 1925 Young People’s Con- 
ference at Montreat, had never before engaged 

in the study of Stewardship. At the close of the con- 
ference many interesting and inspiring testimonies were 
written by members of the class that doubtless are in- 
dicative of the impressions that Stewardship makes on 
young people when the local church or young people’s 
conference includes this subject in their curriculum of 
religious education. 


The President of the Conference 
Speaks Out 


Life—It has fixed my life choice in the business of 
insurance with a daily portion of time devoted to the 
service of Christ in winning souls for Him and in con- 
necting up with the churches those that should be. 

Ability—My ability will be used in making money 
in my life work, and to further civic work such as the 
Y. M. C. A., Community Chest, etc.; to work through 
my Sunday School and through my Church and Chris- 
tian Endeavor and wherever else Jesus Christ wants 
me. ; 

Time—Have followed the budget of time before, but 
have not had sufficient amount set aside for devotion, 
self-improvement and family life. 

Money—Tithing will be more of a pleasure in the 
future than in the past. Will spend money beyond the 
tithe for God’s work. 

God’s Call—Am happy in my work, feel that I can 
help the Kingdom of Christ through it, but if I ever 
feel God’s Call to any more definitely recognized serv- 
ice, I will not hesitate to accept—L. F. Hurley. 





Other Interesting Testimonies 

This Class has caused me to change my point of view 
in many ways. I had never thought of a Steward as 
being one who is in charge of something that belongs to 
someone else. Then I had never thought of Stewardship 
of Ability, Time, Money, but now I see it from a differ- 
ent viewpoint and it means more to me because we can 
be Stewards of material things as well as spiritual 
things.—Frances Ashley. 

This Class is one I felt it my duty to take up to find 
out more exactly what it meant and how a life should 
be lived. It seems to me that a person who has at- 





tended this class will go back home and carry to his 
department what he has learned. It has meant this 
to me—God being my guide, I hope to do His will in 
making the business world a better place for all I come 
in, contact with—Roy P. Barber. 

This Class in Stewardship has meant more to me 
than anything else which I have gotten from the Con- 
ference. It has brought to me in a very vivid manner, 
my responsibility to God of my life, abilities, time and 
money. I hope to live as a better Stewara and to take 
to my friends and others that which I have learned in 
this Class —Mary Taylor. 

It has given me a full conception of the privileges, 
opportunities and responsibilities that are contained in 
Stewardship. It has helped me a great deal in the dis- 
tinction between the money problem and Stewardship, 
because I had an idea that Stewardship referred partic- 
ularly to money.—Ethel Rogers. 

I have gotten a better idea from the class hour, and 
I can be a better Steward in using my ability, time and 
money.—Eugenia Short. 

This study of Stewardship has given me a greater 
determination to be a better Steward in every way and 
to make a better use of my time.—7'rueheart Nicolassen. 

These lessons on Stewardship have taught me to make 
better use of my time and to think of others rather 
than myself —Jno. E. Shanks. 

I shall endeavor to use my time more profitably and 
although I have made many mistakes with my life, I 
shall endeavor to be a better Steward of it. This class 
has meant very, very much to me in other ways.—Pene- 
lope Tipton. 

This Class has caused me to think not only more 
seriously about tithing in everything, but also in re- 
ligion as a whole.—Porter Anderson. 





This Stewardship Class has been a great help to me 
in every way, I am so full of new things I can’t put 
in on paper. I just want to say that I am going back 
home and wake up my Y. P. Department on the sub- 
ject of Stewardship. We have had a few topics on 
Stewardship, but nothing compared to what I have gotten 
out of this Class. Stewardship of Time is the most in- 
teresting subject to me.—Pauline L. Drautman. 

For a long time my conception of Stewardship was 
in connection with money. I had never seriously con- 
sidered the fact that God owned my time, strength, 
health, ability and all my possessions as well as the 
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tenth which I dared to offer Him. This class ha 
shown me the awfulness of this mistake and I am ear- 
nestly going to try to give God, the Supreme Owner, that 
which is His Own.—Margaret Rouser. 

The course in Stewardship has meant more to me 
than any other such class I have ever attended. I feel 
that in the future I shall be able to be a better Steward 
of life, time, ability and especially of money. When 
I go back to my local Church I intend to try to organize 
a class in Stewardship. To be brief, the most interest- 
ing and enjoyable classes I ever attended, were the 
Stewardship Classes at Montreat, N. C., from June 
23-July 2, 1925, taught by Rev. R. C. Long —Maurine 
Graves. 

This Class has brought home to me the fact that I am 
a Steward—made me know and realize more than ever 
before that we are handling and are accountable to God 
for all we have. I knew this but I didn’t give it the 
thought I should but from this time on I will.—Cora 
Flannagan. 

This Stewardship Study Class has caused me to more 
fully realize my obligation to the Lord as a Steward of 
everything even life itself. Heretofore I have failed 
to fully realize my responsibility of my various talents, 
therefore I have resolved personally to be a_ better 


Steward and realize now that “God is the Supreme 
Owner.” —Robert C. Frazier. 

This Class has shown clearly that our lives are not 
our own but that they belong to God and that we are 
responsible to God for the way in which we use our 
lives. Our time and talents as well as our money should 
be dedicated to God. 


I can really say with all truth that this Class has 
meant more to me than any other Class. I have never 
realized before that I was responsible to God for my 
life and talents. Somehow I just thought of them as 
my own to do with as I pleased and I’m sorry to say 
that most of the time I have not taken care of and used 
my body and talents as Jesus Christ would have used 
His or would have me use mine.—E. Hardin. 


I got a better idea of what a call was and a better 
idea of the way to spend your time and money. I 
found out that Stewardship means more than just a 
tithe —Louise Gilbert. 


This Stewardship Class has meant a great deal to 
me. I have come to see that everything I am and have 
belongs to God and that when God calls me I have no 
right to refuse. It nas also shown me how to recognize 
God’s Call.—Joe Allison. 


Two Kinds of Givers 


HERE are two sources from which the water may 
be drawn for man and beast—the fountain and 
the cistern. The fountain is the creation of God. 

The cistern is made by man. In the former, the water 
gathers by its own inward motion; in the latter, it is 
Jaid up by an outward power. The water flows from 
the fountain; it must be drawn from the cistern. 

Her we find an apt illustration of the two kinds of 
givers in the world. Some people are like fountains; 
they open their hearts in deeds of charity without any 
effort. It requires no special coaxing, on the part of 
any one, to get them to help the cause of missions or 
other needy objects. They give as freely as the water 
that issues in sparkling streams from the fountain. This 
is the natural way. It is the method God uses in the 
bestowal of His good gifts upon the children of men. 
The gift that must be drawn, with the same force that 
is used to extract teeth, is not a fountain offering, but 
a cistern contribution. A cistern is a man-made re- 
ceptacle for water. The Lord has very little to do with 
it, save as He supplies the materials to construct it. A 
cistern-giver is a miser, and the only way that you can 
get anything out of him is by using a pump. The water 
in a cistern is useless until the pump draws it from its 
hidden bosom. So the money, in the possession of the 
miser, is of no earthly value until the force-pump is 
applied and with vigor. 

Some of us well remember the old wooden pump with 
its long iron handle, at a distance from the house. How 
hard it was to draw the water, especially during the dry 
season of the year! One way to start the flow of the 
water was by pouring a pailful into the top of the pump- 
stock and then working the handle until the depths 


would give up the treasure. Alas! there are men not 
unlike the old creaky pump. They do not give of their 
free will; the only way to make them yield their treas- 
ures is by pouring a little oil of good human into their 
heads or by tickling their vain hearts. The worst kind 
of a pump is a handleless pump. Have you ever stood 
with a burning thirst, beside a well, to gaze only at 
the pump-stock; no handle to draw the water, and no 
spout to convey it tothe cup? If so, you will appreciate 
the feelings of a minister who. thirsts, for means to re- 
lieve some great need, but who stands helpless in the 
presence of a miser who refuses to give of his abundance. 
A miser is a heartless man, and there is no way to lay 
hold of his wealth. He lacks the pump-handle—liberal 
spirit. Ah! there are not a few earnest men of God, 
upon whom devolves the gathering of funds for the 
support of the House of the Lord, who would gladly 
pay any price for a device by which to get at the purses 
of those men who hide their riches and hold on to 
them with a deathlike grip. 

The moral is plain. Since God is the maker of the 
fountain, and man is the builder of the cistern, he who 
gives liberally has a spiritual mind, and he who gives 
of necessity has a carnal mind. Which would you 
rather be, a fountain that sends forth, by its own 
inherent power, sweet waters in healing streams for the 
poor and needly in body and soul, or a cistern, that 
holds all it receives until its waters become foul, and 
gives only when it must, by the constraint of an out- 
side pressure? Be a fountain-giver and not a cistern- 
hoarder. Give freely, cheerfully, bountifully. God 
loveth a cheerful giver—Board of Foreign Missions, 
Reformed Church in the U. S. 
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Take a Look at This from Huntington 
- = From the First Church Calendar 
are 
> oO ‘ ; 
soul Church Organizations received through weekly envelopes furnished by the 
Seach. ot HMA a i tal aii de die deacons. All are earnestly requested to have some part 
encn 0 ers— Meets irs onday, 38: ° . ° ° ° 
> has Board of Deacons—Meets First Monday, 7:30 P. M. in the support of this work of Christ. 
, Bible Schools— 
a Home School meets 9:30 A. M., Sunday; H. S. Irons, New Members 
y Supt. . : . 
m as ‘Simms School meets 2:30 P. M., Sunday; C. V. A public reception of new members will be held at 
) Say Lallance, Supt. every communion season, namely, the first Sundays of 
used The Men of the Church—Meets Fourth Friday, 6:30 P. M.; February, April, June, October and December. At these 
Jas. D. Francis, President. . hild : bve the 'S f Banti 
used Woman’s Auxiliary—Meetings: First Thursday, Business ‘€rvices children may receive the Sacrament of Baptism. 
Meeting, 2:30 P. M.; Second Thursday, Circle Meet- ; : 
etter ings, 2:30 P. M.; Third Thursday, Inspirational Meet- Regular Public Services 
| ing at Church, 11:30 A. M.; Fourth Thursday, Bible 
‘ I Study at Church, 2:30 P. M.; Circle Conference, 3:30 Sunday: 
ist a P. M. Mrs. Frank N. Mann, President. 9:30 A. M—Bi . 
Christian Endeavor Societies—Meet at 6:30 P. M., Sun- Re ‘% gil i hi iy Aes Wowie 
day. Senior, Miss Sunshine McDaniel, Pres‘dent; 00 A. M.—Church (the Churc Orshipping). — 
il to High School, Miss Lady Lou Lallance, President; 6:30 P. M.—Christian Endeavor (The Church Train- 
have Intermediate, Louis S. Southworth, President. ing). 
e no 7:30 P. M.—Evening Service (The Church Serving). 
mize Church Support Wednesday : 
The Church is supported entirely by free-will offer- 8:00 P. M.—Mid-Week Service (The Church Pray- 
ings of r.embers and attendants, pledged annually, and ing). 
not Meet Him All The Way* 
their *The title “Meet Him All the Way,” taken from sermon 
"eas- preached by Rev. George Summey, D. D., LL. D., New 
heir Orleans, La., on September 7, 1924, 
kind M. L. Epcett 
tood When God calls you to His service, 
y at Meet Him all the way. 
1 no Do not try to make excuses, 
‘iate Meet Him all the way. 
. re- There is work for you to do, 
the Do your best—in all be true. 
nee. He will help—if only you 
lav Meet Him all the way. 
eral ; 
30d, Do not seek for earth’s bright treasure, 
the Meet Him all the way. 
vdly ' He’ll reward you in full measure, 
rses Meet Him all the way. 
. to Troubles need not worry you, 
Though you feel dismayed and blue, 
the He is waiting—for you to 
who Meet Him all the way. 
ives b) 
you Old Udall’s Sermon 
Own r T . E . . * 8 
Me: That old worthy, Udall, who preached in London in the venomous chain reached the sleeper and injected the 
that the seventeenth century made a sermon against the poison of death. into him. Sigtt 
and scandal-mongers of the court So, he narrated, scandal-mongers made their wicked 
out- He told meine ie Sl ats nid chain of destruction. One whispered an inquiry; and 
“rn- yates Py mrs, gat ery at men fearing the second a conjecture; and the third an assumption; 
3 to be stung, would set their beds into water pans; but and the fourth a positive declaration—until the poor 
ons, the scorpions, climbing to the ceiling of the room, would sleeping victim was stung to death by the poison of 
let themselves down, one clinging to another, and that scandal and never knew his murderer.—The Christian 
one to a third, and the third to a fourth—auntil finally Statesman. 
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Making Future Leaders 


N A Republic the people rule. The safety 

as well as the development of the Na- 
tion must therefore rest upon the char- 
acter of its citizens and its development 
upon the proper training of its youth. 
The coming generation should be disci- 
plined in intellect, but it is vastly more 
important that in them be established 
the strong principles of morality. Those 
who receive a liberal education should 
be well grounded in that which makes the 
character sound and strong, because they are to become 
the future leaders of the people. 

During the years of marvelous material and commer- 
cial development in the United States, when wealth has 
increased in almost incredible amounts, our attention has 
been taken too much from the elementary and essential 
elements in our civilization. We need to turn from the 
_ thoughtless indifference and carelessness which results 
from preoccupation with material things, to the prover 
solving of this question. The problem is a national one. 

Great work of making future leaders is best done in 
the institutions where the first aim of the instructors is 
to build character, where the small number of students 
permit the teachers to mould the pupils to lofty ideals, 
where there is a prevailing Christian spirit and Chris- 
tian life. It is of vast importance that while the Southern 
States are in the midst of such wonderful development, 





we foster and develop Christian Colleges where the fun- 
damental ideal is a love for all truth. In producing a 
high type of clean, strong manhood, no substitute has 
ever been found for the Christian religion. Christianity 
is a formulative element, not only in character, but in 
history and in civilization. The institutions that, with- 
out any quibble or question, can teach the fundamentals 
of Christianity, have met the most vital needs of our 
land and of the world today. 

It is not possible that our youth can grow to the 
strength and beauty of which they are capable, if, dur- 
ing the years of their college training, they are shut away 
entirely from the constant shining of the bright light of 
eternal truth. Our Churches located at the seats of 
State and Independent Institutions of higher educa- 
tion are seeking to meet this need. The small Chris- 
tian college has accomplished wonderful things along 
this line in the past and has a brighter future before 
it today. From such institutions have come strong 
leaders in all the departments of life and they have 
proved to be fountain springs of moral and religious 
progress in our civilization. ‘The hope of the future 
is in bringing to bear the proper Christian influence 
upon the lives of the coming generation while they are 
in the process of mental discipline and growth. ‘This 
furnishes the motive of our University work and of the 
maintenance development and support of our Church 
Colleges. 


Dedicated Life 


Rev. JosepH G. VENABLE, D. D. 





ESUS said, “I have come that they may 
have life and have it to the full.” He 
was not thinking of life cramped by re- 
strictions, hampered and hindered by a 
thousand things men must not do. He 
was thinking of life filled to the brim 
with satisfying content and _ successful 
achievement. These are the threads men 
are weaving into the fabric of their 
dreams. Consciously or unconsciously 
they are binding them to the world’s 
business or drawing them into the maze of the world’s 
sport. The average man wants to live his life to the 
full and these are things that fill it. It does not often 
occur to him that these dreams of his heart can be trans- 
lated into the facts of his life through the dedication of 
his life and through that alone. 

No life can ever be contented or successful that dodges 











its duty. ‘Duty’ we sometimes think “is the most over- 
lauded word in the vocabulary of life.” I have a book 
in which there is a chapter on “The Red Tape of 
Duty.” “Duty” it says “is the cold bare anatomy of 
righteousness. Duty is forced like a pump. Duty is 
the hard, mechanical process for making men do things. 
Duty looks at life as a debt to be paid.” I lay the 
book aside as I come. to that last sentence—‘‘Duty looks 
at life as a debt to be paid” for in it is the secret of 
happiness. It is the soul of loyalty. It is the inspira- 
tion of achievement. It is the heart of contentment. It 
was Jesus who brought this great conviction to men that 
life is a debt to be paid. Through this doorway men 
may pass into the life Jesus came to bring. I called on 
a man one day to talk to him about becoming a Chris- 
tian. He took me into his office and closed the door. 
Then he said to me: “I cannot be a Christian. When 
T was a young man I knew that it was my duty to be- 
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come a minister and I would not do it. Now I feel that 
J cannot even be a Christian.” And he put his head 
down on his desk and wept like a child. I left his office 
feeling that no amount of money, no place or power, 
could ever make up to a man who had dodged his duty. 
If life is to be lived to the full, it must be a dedicated 
life—dedicated to duty. 

No life can ever be contented. or successful that de- 
feats its destiny. It is no longer a ridiculed idea that 
every life has a destiny. Vocational schools and voca- 
tional experts express it differently. They say that 
every life has a vocation. In great industries promising 
workmen are no longer discharged because they fail 
at the first task to which they are set. They are shifted 
from machine to machine, from department to depart- 
ment seeking the work for which they have a natural 
talent—the work that is their destiny. What is this but 
the old Scriptural idea creeping into the work-world, 


that “Every life is a plan of God.” Spurgeon used to 
say: “I should not like for you, if meant by God to 
be a great missionary, to die a millionaire. I should 
not like it, were you fitted to be a minister, that you 
should drivel down into a king.” It was his way of 
saying that life must be a complete and dismaying fail- 
ure unless it finds its God-given work, fills its God- 
given place. Your destiny “is the end which to the 
heart of God is the good intended for you and for which 
you were intended, that which you are privileged to be- 
come, called to become, ought to become, which God 
will assist you to become and which you cannot miss” 
save by refusing to dedicate yourself to Him. 

A man may reach into his dreamland for the pictures 
of content and achievement woven there and bring them 
down into the actual experiences of his daily life by 


_dedicating his life to God, but by nothing else. 


A Refreshing Message 


EVERAL years ago a man of modest but 
comfortable fortune purchased some Life 
Annuity Bonds in the Endowment Fund 
of :Ministerial Relief. Some time later 
he met with reverses and often expressed 
his gratification in the possession of these 
bonds, which brought him a regular 
annuity at the rate of six per cent, pay- 
ments being made January 1 and July 1. 

A few years ago he died. The annuity 
has since been going regularly to his 





How is It in 


N THE Educational Movements con- 
ducted in the various Synods by Execu- 
tive Committee of Christian Education, a 
census was taken of the Churches in the 
cities. This showed how many children 
there were in each home of high school 
age, how many were in college, and the 
institution attended by each. 

In one of the cities the following en- 
lightening facts were discovered: Of these 
who were studying away from home, 

only two per cent were in Christian Colleges. Of those 
in Christian Colleges, only twenty per cent were in in- 
stitutions of our own Church. It was further revealed 
that only four-tenths of one per cent of the youth of 
school age in the entire city were in Presbyterian 

Colleges. 





There are possibly three or more reasons for such a 
Statement as this. 


1. The people were ignorant of the fine educational 
work being done by the two Presbyterian Colleges in 
that State. Some of them declared they never heard 
of these institutions. Others did not know that they 
were conducted by their own Church. Still others seemed 


wife. When she received the July check she wrote: 

“Your checks are like the refreshing rain on the 
parched ground. We who live in the dry region at this 
season would know how to rejoice at a copious shower. 
We have not had a good rain in more than two months. 
Vegetation is drying up and a drouth that will be felt 
far and wide is now with us. 

“T wish to thank you very much for your kind prompt- 
ness in sending the checks. What refreshment and bless- 
ing come with them!’ 


Your Church? 


to have no comprehension of the superior advantage at 
a Christian College for immature youth. 


2. Many of the parents were doubtless misled by 
the great trend today, toward the technical and profes- 
sional institutions. They wanted their children to be 
prepared for work as soon as possible. They did not 
appreciate the supreme importance of a thorough broad 


foundation before beginning the work of specialization. 


3. Others felt that their children could attend other 
institutions with a much smaller financial expense. In 
some instances this may be true and yet, where could 
money be spent that would mean more to the develop- 
ment of the youth in the creation of high ideals and the 
thorough grounding of Christian faith, than in the Chris- 
tian College? 

In some cities the youth were not sent to the Presby- 
terian Colleges because these had not been developed 
and sustained as they should. At the beginning of 
these Campaigns, we adopted this slogan: “More stu- 
dents for our Colleges—better Colleges for our students.”’ 
These two purposes must be held together. What have 
you done to develop this fundamental work in your 
own Synod? 
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Breaking Home Ties 


HENRY H. SwEEts, Secretary 


N SEPTEMBER our boys and girls, pos- 
sibly in larger numbers than ever before, 
will be breaking the home ties for the 
first time. Thousands of them are going 
to all kinds of schools, colleges, univer- 
sities and seminaries. Many of these are 
going out from home to seek special 
preparation for various vocations in life. 
Some of them will be thrown in the midst 

: of large universities where they will have 

Ss but little personal attention and where 
they must face some lonely days. In speaking to the 
students at the University of Florida, the President of 
that Institution, Doctor Murphree said: 

“It would be most gratifying to the faculty if Uni- 
versity men would attend the churches of their choice at 
the eleven o’clock hour. People of Gainesville and the 
splendid men in charge of the various churches desire to 
be of service to the young men who have come here for 
advanced education. The University is grateful for this 
cordial and kindly interest. 

“All right-thinking men look upon the Church as the 
most important agency, for the betterment of the indi- 
vidual and the society in which he lives. University 
men doubtless approve this view, and will so declare 
themselves today by their presence in the churches of 
-this city.” 

Many others are going to the Church College to secure 
a broad training after which they will probably go to 
other Institutions for technical and professional educa- 
tion. These, too, will face new circumstances and new 
difficulties and temptations will constantly appear be- 
fore them, and will need the spiritual stimulus and help 
of the Church of God. 

For several years the Executive Committee of Chris- 
tian Education has been promoting College Day in the 
local church. This is an informal service at the Church 
or at a banquet, where a hail and a farewell are given 
to those who are leaving the community for study. Its 
purpose is to salute them as they go and bid them God- 
speed as they enter into training for the great adventure 
of life. 

Increasingly the churches are beginning to appreciate 








the supreme value of our students and the great import- 
ance of linking them up with the churches during the 
formative period of their student days. In an address 
some time ago, Dr. John R. Mott said: 

“T have not yet found in all the years a man who has 
come up to my wishes in recognizing strategy as to time 
in Colleges. Show me a man that has seized that time 
of times, the very opening days when the new students 
enter. We can do more there in a few days than we 
can do in long months afterwards. As a matter of fact, 
we will not do it afterwards. We cannot do it after- 
wards,” 

We want every member of the Presbyterian Church 
to help give the students from the homes of our churches 
a right start and to anchor them all to the life and ac- 
tivities of the Church. 

If there are students leaving the homes of your Church 
for school, college or university—whether our own in- 
stitutions or those run by private individuals or by the 
State, see that College Day is observed. 

1. Urge the students to take a proper relationship 
immediately with the local Church at the institution at- 
tended. 

2. Write to the pastor of the College Church and 
to the boys and girls immediately after they arrive. 

3. The pastor, Sunday School superintendent and 
teachers and officers of the various societies should keep 
in touch with the absent students during the year. 

4. Often remember then at the Throne of Grace, both 
in private and at the public services of the Church. 

5. Pay special attention to the boys and girls in the 
high school at home, who will soon be going off to 
College. 

6. Do not forget that the first few weeks of the life 
of the boy or girl in college often determine the whole 
trend of after life. 

7. Remember the condition of these students. Freed 
from the restraints of home, living among strangers, 
meeting many insidious temptations for the first time, 
these young people are in a serious situation. 

Let us thank God for our students and reveal to them 
our loving interest in them. 

Louisville, Ky. 





Break.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





The Christmas exercise for December, 1925, is entitled “Till the Day 
It is one of the most beautiful and irspiring pageants yet pre- 
pared by Mildred Welch. We also have a simple and beautiful exercise 
for Sunday Schools for week night, at which donation of material things 
can be brought for the orphans or the poor of the community. Sample 
copies of this exercise may be had on application at 410 Urban Building, 
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The Church and Its Students at State Institutions of 
Higher Education 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary 


OR A number of years the Executive 

Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief, under instructions 

from the General Assembly, has put 

forth strenuous efforts to induce the 

Syonds to make more adequate provision 

for the spiritual nurture of the Presby- 
terian boys and girls at State Universi- 

ties, A. & M. Colleges, Technical Col- 
leges for Women and Normal Colleges. 

In addition to this the Committee con- 
stantly has provided for visits from Life Work Secre- 
taries, Pastors, Special Speakers and the Executive Sec- 
retary to these institutions. 

Possibly the largest service rendered was in the pub- 
lication three years ago of a book entitled ‘““The Church 
and its Students at State Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion.” This brought together, for the first time, much 
information concerning these institutions in the Southern 
States. 

Two years ago the General Assembly directed this 
Committee to allocate $25,000 a year of its funds to 
challenge the Synods and the local Churches to larger 
endeavors to care for these students. Appropriations 
have been made to a large number of Churches at these 
institutions on condition that the local Church and the 
Synod provide equal additional amounts. This has 
resulted in getting student workers, pastors’ assistants, 
secretaries and student pastors at work in these fields. 


The work has grown to such an extent that it is 
deemed wise at this time to put into the field a Uni- 





versity Secretary, who will give the largest part of his 
time in visiting these institutions, conferring with pas- 
tors and sessions, and helping to solve the various prob- 
lems presented. He will also spend much time in per- 
sonal interview with students and members of the faculty, 
and individuals and organizations. The Committee 
takes great pleasure in announcing the fact that Rev. 
Robert W. Miles, who is now pastor of our Church at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala., has 
been called to this work and will begin his labors the 
first of September, Mr. Miles comes to this work 
thoroughly furnished. He was trained in a Christian 
home, is a graduate of Davidson College and Union 
Theological Seminary, and has had long and helpful 
experience in dealing with students. We ask for him 
the interest and earnest prayers of all the members of 
the Presbyterian family. 


Similar work was done in the past by J. R. Cunning- 
ham, Edward E. Lane and Luther McDimmitt. Students 
are the greatest asset of the Church. Everyone must ap- 
preciate the supreme importance of this work. 

The General Assembly in session at Lexington, Ky., 
in May, 1925, adopted the following resolution: 

“That the Assembly heartily approve of the efforts 
being made to introduce and extend the Christian ele- 
ment in all education, public and private, and that our 
Church earnestly strive to make it possible for the Exe- 
cutive Committee of Christian Education to contribute 
to this phase of our work the sum of not less than 
$25,000 authorized by the last Assembly.” 

Louisville, Ky. 


Notes on Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


Miss Charlotte B. Jackson will work during the fall 
and winter in the Atlantic seaport states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. Georgia and Florida. 


Rev. Robert W. Miles will spend most of the fall and 
winter visiting the churches located at the seats of the 
State Universities and A. & M. Colleges of the Southern 
States. He will also address the students of these 
churches and these educational institutions on the Minis- 
try and Mission Service. 


“Just Boys” is the title of a wonderfully inspiring ad- 
dress by Julian P. Price, son of our missionary to China, 
Rev. P. Frank Price, D. D. It should be in the hands 
of all the boys of high school age or under. 


Mrs. E. C. Cronk, who is cer~sidered the best authority 
on missionary and church methods of work in the entire 
world has prepared for the Executive Committee a life 
service pageant for students and other groups of young 
people, “The Quest.” Sufficient number of this and of 
all the other pageants of the committee will be sent 
free of cost to any Church, Sunday School, or Auxiliary 
that desires to use the same. 





“Going Away to College’ service. Be sure to order 
from the Executive Committee of Christian Education, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., copy of “Going 
Away to College” Service for use in September. Noth- 
ing is more important than to keep our students in close 
touch with the church. Helpful suggestions that have 
been tried and proved of real value are made in this 
publication. Copy will be sent free of cost to any church 
in the General Assembly. Help us as we endeavor to 
provide better things for the youth of our church. 





“A Conference on Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief,” prepared by Mrs. Shawhan and Mrs. Cobbs, is 
meeting with great favor throughout the church. Not 
only does it give inspiring information concerning the 
work of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 
but it gives training to the youth of the Church in Parlia- 
mentary Law and practice. 


“Why The Chimes Rang” is the title of a very attrac- 
tive pageant prepared for the Committee by Mrs. Alea- 
thea T. Cobbs. Copies of this may be had on application 
at 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Meeting of the Woman's Advisory Committee 


HE thirteenth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Advisory Committee of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., was held at Montreat, N. C., July 2-7, 1925. 
The first session opened Wednesday morning, July 

2, at 9 o'clock, and was called to order by the chair- 
man, Mrs. Andrew Bramlett, President of the Synodi- 

cal Auxiliary of South Carolina, and the new mem- 
bers: Mrs. W. L. Wilson, of North Carolina; Mrs. 

William Pepper, West Virginia; Mrs. Luther Foun- 

tain, Oklahoma; Mrs. R. G. Hershey, Alabama; Mrs. 

Ross Woods, Tennessee. 

All the members of the committee. responded to roll 
call except Mrs. William Steen, of Louisiana, who was 
prevented from being present on account of illness. 
Louisiana was very ably represented by Mrs. W. K. 
Seago, a former member of the committee. 

The opening devotional was conducted by Mrs. W. 
L. Wilson, of North Carolina, using as her theme, 
Praise, which gave the key-note to the entire meeting. 

The reports of the officers, chairman, vice-chairman 
and secretary were listened to with much interest. The 
superintendent, in her report, brought many helpful sug- 
gestions and also many problems that are confronting 
the work. 

The reports of the Synodical Presidents were of un- 
usual interest, time being given for the presentation and 


ond 


discussion of plans, problems and accomplishments. 

A song, written by Mary Isabelle Saunders, and dedi- 
cated to the out-going members, was sung by the five 
new members, led by Mrs. William Pepper. 

The result of the annual election of officers was as 
follows: Chairman, Mrs. D. M. McLaurin, of Mis- 
sissippi; Vice-Chairman, Mrs. W. L. Wilson, of North 
Carolina; Secretary, Mrs. H. A. Love, of Florida. 

The presidents of Kentucky and Appalachia, being 
the oldest members in point of service, gave a very de- 
lightful dinner party at Black Mountain Inn to the 
members of the committee. 

A beautifully decorated cake was presented to the 
committee by Mrs. R. F. Ross, Secretary of Young 
People’s Work in the Synodical of Alabama, and was 
much enjoyed. 

A feeling of sadness pervaded the meeting at the close, 
as six members—Mrs. W. K. Armstrong, Mrs. Andrew 
Bramlett, Mrs. John Bratton, Mrs. J. L. Brock, Mrs. 
H. L. Cockerham, Mrs. L. L. Manning—who had served 
long and faithfully would not be present at the next 
annual meeting in July, 1926. 


Mrs. W. K. ARMSTRONG, 
President Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Synod of Appalachia. 


Twelfth Annual Meeting of Woman’s Summer School of 
Missions, Montreat, N. C. 


mer School of Missions was held at Montreat, 

N. C., July 9-16, 1925, with an enrollment of 
more than eight hundred women from eighteen states 
and five foreign countries. 

Outstanding on a full program of devotionals, mis- 
sion study, addresses and methods were the daily Bible 
lessons of Dr. M. Ryerson Turnbull, of Assembly’s 
Training School. Based on the last words of Moses, 
“Happy art thou, O Israel; who is like unto thee, O 
neople saved by Jehovah,” Deut. 33:29, Dr. Turnbull 
gave a key with which his hearers might pursue the 
study of redemption by the blood of the Lamb, as set 
forth in the first six books of the Bible. 

Miss Anna Milligan, educational secretary of the Gen- 
eral Board of Foreign Missions of the United Presby- 


° ‘HE twelfth annual meeting of the Woman’s Sum- 


terian Church in Philadelphia, Pa., taught the inter 
denominational textbook “Prayer and Missions,” by 
Helen B. Montgomery, giving new normal methods. 

The home mission textbook, ‘Out of the Wilderness,” 
a denominational one, by Rev. J. W. Skinner, D. D., 
of Kingsville, Tex., was ably presented by Mrs. Jennie 
Grier Moffett, of Due West, S. C. Mrs. Moffett is a 
teacher at Due West College for Women and is sister- 
in-law to Dr. Nettie Grier, of China. 

Mrs. C. S. Shawhan, Parliamentary Law teacher and 
president of Mobile Presbyterial Auxiliary, made of 
the hour devoted to Parliamentary Law, a vivacious and 
instructive one. 

Rev. George W. Summey, D. D., pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church of New Orleans, La., former chan- 
cellor of Southwestern Presbyterian University at 
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Clarksville, Tenn., and now Moderator of the General 
Assembly, delivered the Sunday morning sermon, ‘“Op- 
portunities,” Ex. 4:2. Rev. J. W. Skinner, D. D., prin- 
cipal of Texas-Mexican Institute at Kingsville, Texas, 
preached the sermon Sunday evening. 

Congregational singing was led by Dr. Grant New- 
man, pastor of Chambers Wiley Memorial Church, 
Philadelphia, and special music was given by Mrs. 
Henry Lane Schmelz, president of Norfolk Presbyte- 
tial Auxiliary, in her usual finished manner. 

The closing address, “Eve, the First Modernist,” de- 
livered by Mrs. May Dixon Thacker, wife of Dr. J. E. 
Thacker, Assembly’s evangelist of Norfolk, Va., and 
sister of the Dixon brothers, famous preachers and 
authors, formed a brilliant ending to one of the most 
successful summer schools ever conducted at Montreat. 

The program opened each morning with a devotional 
led by different women as follows: Mrs. Jackson John- 
son, first president of North Carolina Synodical Auxili- 
ary; Mrs. Motte Martin, missionary to Africa; Mrs. 
Emma Rice, of China, member of the Bible Union there; 
Mrs. W. C. Winsbcrough, superintendent of the Woman's 
Auxiliary, repeating by request her devotional given at 
the conference for Presbyterial presidents; and Mis. 
Walter McCoy, former president of Appalachia Synodi- 
cal Auxiliary, with Miss Meta Biggar, of Korea. 

Prior to this, however, many groups kept an early 
morning watch of prayer and praises on the hotel gal- 
leries. 

The Summer School is not an official part of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, but is a purely voluntary gather- 
ing of individual women. © As such, the following reso- 
lution was passed by the unanimous consent of the as- 
semblage: 

The Woman’s Summer School of Misssions, with an 
enrollment of more than eight hundred women from 
eighteen States and five foreign countries, in convention 
assembled at Montreat, N. C., on July 15th, respectfully 
overtures the United States Senate as follows: 

1. Whereas, the World Court is not a political in- 
stitution, but a judicial one and has been approved by 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
as well as by leaders of both political parties. 

2. Whereas, the World Court constitutes the only 
existing mechanism for applying international law to 
the settlement of international disputes and thus ‘‘out- 
lawing war,” and 

3. Whereas, the subject of the entrance of America 
into the World Court has been made the unfinished 
husiness of the Senate for December 17 next; 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That the members of the 
Summer School of Missions express to the Senate their 
most emphatic request for a record vote from the Sen- 
ate on the vital question of the entrance of America 
into the World Court as soon as practicable after the 
discussion on this subject begins on December 17. 

(Signed ) 
Mrs. W. C. WINSBOROUGH, 
Chairman of Summer School of Missions. 

y ae _ ‘ ee 

This devotional period was followed by the study of 
home missions and the Bible hour. After a brief in- 


termission, during which the members of the school 
visited the Auxiliary display of literature in a room in 
the rear of the Anderson auditorium, popular addresses 
were heard. ‘The first of these was given by Mrs. Pilly 
Choi, of Kwangju, Korea, wife of Dr. Choi, who was 
trained in the Graham hospital, a student in mission 
schools of Korea, and now a senior at Agnes Scott Ccl- 
lege, in preparation for service at the Kwangju Girls’ 
School in her native land. Other addresses heard at 
this period on two days were given by the editors of 
woman’s work in the three Church papers—Miss Carrie 
Lee Campbell, Mrs. W. K. Seago, Mrs. R. B. Willis— 
and in the PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY by Miss Mary Isa- 
belle Saunders, of Nashville, Tenn., and St. Louis, Mo.; 
by Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, in a plea for funds to 
enable Mrs. Choi to complete her education, resulting 
in the pledge of more than $1,500.00, and by Dr. R. 
C. Anderson, of Montreat, in placing before the women 
the great need of a new hotel there. 

Foreign mission study was followed by daily an- 
nouncements and the Parliamentary law period. 

The passing of dinner and the rest hour found the 
large assemblage gathered in the early afternoon for 
special meetings. State meetings filled this time the first 
day, and meetings of leaders engaged in certain work 
the others: Meetings of leaders of Young People’s and 
Woman’s Summer Conferences; of leaders of confer- 
ences for colored women, the discussion conducted by 
Mrs. Andrew Bramlett; of leaders of group conferences, 
the discussion conducted by Mrs. W. A. Turner, presi- 
dent of Georgia Synodical Auxiliary; and a question 
box, conducted by Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, in a mas- 
terly way; and a talk by Mrs. Walter Craven, on a 
Presbyterial meeting, repeating by request her talk given 
at the Presbyterial presidents’ conference. 

The second afternoon hour was devoted to a school of 
methods, considering on the first day duties of officers, 
White Cross work with Dr. J. R. Bradley and other 
medical missionaries taking part in the discussions, and 
executive board meetings. On other days, at this profita- 
ble hour, discussions of Auxiliary and Circle meetings 
were ably led by Mrs. Clement R. Vaughan, president 
of Montgomery Presbyterial, and Mrs. William Pepper, 
president of West Virginia Synodical, discussions of 
the budget, led by Mrs. H. A. Love, president of Flor- 
ida Synodical Auxiliary, and Mrs. D. G. McLaurin, 
president of Mississippi Synodical Auxiliary and newly 
elected chairman of the Woman’s Advisory Committee; 
discussions on building spiritual life, by Mis. L. W. 
Curtis, president of East Hanover Presbyterial Auxili- 
ary, and Mrs. Max Kotany, president of St. Louis Pres- 
byterial Auxiliary; discussions of country auxiliaries, by 
Mrs. Ross Woeds, president of Tennessee Synodical 
Auxiliary and Mrs. Spillman. 

Most restful to the hearts of the members in at- 
tendance at the Summer School were the vesper services 
held each evening at twilight on the porch of the Wins- 
borough building, following a custom established some 
years ago. At this time messages were given by some 
of the Churches’ foreign missionaries—Mrs. Pilly Choi, 
Rev. Gaston Boyle, of Ytu, Brazil; Mrs. O. C. William- 
son, of Chilpancingo, Mexico; Mrs. C. L, Crane, of 
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Mutoto, Africa, and Mrs. Charlotte Thompson Brown, 
of Hsuchoufu, China. 


The evening addresses were preceded by a song 
service capably arranged by Miss Charlotte Jackson, 
life work secretary of the Christian Education Commit- 
tee. The first evening meeting, conducted by the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee, is always an occasion 
of pleasurable anticipation on the part of the Summer 
School. This year, with Mrs. Andrew Bramlett, chair- 
man of the Woman’s Advisory Committee, presiding, 
four addresses, each a gem, on recent interdenomina- 
tional conventions, were given by Synodical presidents 
who had attended them: Mrs. H. L. Cockerham, of 
Kentucky, gave an account of the convention of the 
Home Missions Council and the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, held in Atlantic City, in January; Mrs. 
John Bratton, of Virginia, spoke of the conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War, held in Washington, D. C., 
a week later, and Mrs. W. A. Turner, of Georgia, and 
Mrs. W. K. Armstrong, of Appalachia, related strik- 
ing features of the great Foreign Missions Convention, 
held in Washington in late January. 

On the second evening, Mrs. W. C. Winsborough 
shared her travels of last fall with a large audience in 
giving an address “In Fair Brazil” with fascinating 
appeal. ‘Our School for Mexican Girls in Texas,” by 
Mrs. J. L. Brock, president of Texas Synodical Auxili- 
ary, and “Home Missions,” by Miss Nancy White, edu- 
cational secretary of Assembly’s Home Missions, were 
heard with absorbing interest, as were the two addresses 
‘of the following evening—‘‘Your Birthday Gift to 
Japan,” by Miss Annie Dowd, of Kochi, Japan; and 
“A Woman Doctor in China,” by Dr. Nettie Grier, of 
China, the Church’s only woman doctor on the foreign 


field. 


Mrs. Ernest Thacker’s lecture completed the series of 
evening addresses. 

A feature of the Summer School awaited with keen 
interest is the annual announcement by Mrs. D. A. 
McMillan, treasurer of the Woman’s Auxiliary, of the 
result of the Auxiliary birthday party held each May. 
The sum given last May for the Charlotte Kemper 
School in Brazil was $31,135.00. Much applause greeted 
this announcement and a telegram was sent to Miss 
Kemper, informing her of the amount of the gift. An 
appreciation of last year’s birthday gift to Assembly’s 
Training School was given in a brief speech by Dr. 
Turnbull, at the opening of his Bible hour. 

Mrs. W. C. Winsborough and Mrs. Andrew Bramlett 
made up the program committee of the Summer School 
and presided at its sessions with the graciousness and 
tact of long experience. The gavel used in calling the 
members to order was made of Brazilian wood, exqui- 
sitely colored and was the gift of Miss Hattie Tanne- 
hill, of Lavras, Brazil, to the Summer School. Mrs. 
Winsborough presented it in Miss Tannehill’s name, 
and Mrs. Bramlett received it in the name of the 
School of Missions in convention assembled. 

In the last day, at the Parliamentary law period, a 
demonstration entitled “A Comedy of Errors,” was clev- 
erly put on by members of the class, and a song ‘‘Par- 


liamentary Law,” dedicated to Mrs. Shawhan, was sung 
by F. Parker Connor, of Edisto Island, S. C. 

During the meetings Rev. S. K. Emurian, of the 
Syrian Mission in Virginia, charmed the members of 
the school with two unusual songs of his own composi- 
tion, one of which he has recorded for a talking machine 
company: “For God So Loved the World” and “The 
Lord’s Prayer.” Another musical treat was the sing- 
ing of several Negro spirituals by some of the girls from 
Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Saturday, the rest day of the Summer School, was 
the occasion of the annual reception to all delegates, 
residents and visitors in Montreat. The Synodical 
presidents, with the superintendent and treasurer of the 
Auxiliary and members of the faculty of the school, 
formed a long receiving line to welcome the throng of 
guests. Six very capable members of the Woman’s Ad- 
visory Committee, very dear to their associates and to 
all the assembled guests, were in that line for the last 
time, which lent a tinge of sadness to an otherwise happy 
occasion. Five new members made their bow for the 
first time in that line, lending an extra tinge of joy. 

Saturday morning competitive groups of women and 
girls played the Brazilian game of petica, with Mrs. 
Andrew Bramlett as judge. A ball decorated with feath- 
ers was tossed into the air like a shuttlecock, and the 
group who kept it going longest was awarded the prize 
of a bowl of highly polished Brazilian wood. This 
went to the Missouri group, playing under Mrs. C-. S. 
McKinney, of St. Louis. 

Saturday evening a pageant, “Oh, Doctor,” was most 
ably put on by Miss Carrie Lee Campbell. 

Other social features much enjoyed by the women 
were the two receptions given on Friday and Monday 
evenings after the meetings in the new Lakeside build- 
ing, which houses the Committees of Publication, Home 
Missions, and Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief at Montreat. Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Magill re- 
ceived the guests on the galleries of the first floor while 
Misses Nancy White and Sue Haley, of the Home Mis- 
sions Committee received in their rooms on the second 
floor, and Mrs. Hazen Smith and Miss Charlotte Jack- 
son, of the Christian Education Committee received in 
theirs. 

The Richardson building, the Montreat home of the 
Foreign Mission Committee was also the scene of a most 
attractive reception given to foreign missionaries on the 
grounds with Mrs. A. L. Richardson, of North Caro- 
lina and Miss Isabel Arnold, of West Virginia, receiv- 
ing with the missionaries. Each of the six rooms de- 
voted to the interests of the six foreign countries in 
which the Church has work were appropriately deco- 
rated to form an attractive setting for the group of mis- 
sionaries from that country, who received the guests 
there. 


No account of the Woman’s Summer School of Mis- 
sion can close without mention of the display of the 
industrial work of some of the Church’s missions in the 
Orient. ‘This display was arranged in the Alba Hotel 
by Mrs. R. G. Vance, of Waynesboro, Va. Delicate in 
design, skilled in workmanship and rich in religious 
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Fifth Annual Conference for Colored Women at 
Christiansburg, Virginia. 


HE Fifth Annual Conference for Colored Women 
T in Virginia was held at Christiansburg, June 27- 

July 3, with an attendance of forty-six delegates 
from thirty-two communities and representing six de- 
nominations. 

The program began with the “Get Acquainted Social,” 
on Saturday evening, and the services on Sunday, con- 
ducted by Rev. O. Oliver Wing, D. D., of Wytheville, 
and Rev. J. T. Wilson, of Christiansburg, set the spirit- 
ual keynote for the following week. Each morning, at 
6:30 o’clock, the delegates, in groups of eight or ten, 
began the day with song and morning call to prayer. 
At nine o’clock the devotionals were led, on Monday 
by Mrs. R. I. Roop, of Christiansburg, one of the most 
outstanding white women of that section of Virginia, 
and each morning thereafter by the white ministers re- 
presenting the various denominations in Christiansburg. 

The first period each day was given to lecture on 
“Better Health for Better Homes,” with practical dem- 
onstrations ably presented by Mrs. A. B. King, of 
Norfolk, president of the Virginia State Association of 
Colored Graduate Nurses. 

The Bible Hour was conducted each day by Mrs. 
M. E. Strother, of Richmond. Mrs. Strother impres- 
sively taught ““The Women of the Bible.” : 

Mrs. Ora Brown Stokes, of Richmond, one of the 
ablest colored women of America, delivered a course of 
lectures on “Achievements of Negro Womanhood in 
America.” 

Miss Martha Dinwiddie, of the Extension Department 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, gave illustrated 
lectures on “Room Improvement and Kitchen Con- 
venience.” 

Mrs. E. A. Long, acting principal of the Christians- 
burg Industrial Institute and Conference Hostess, made 
her sewing classes so popular that they were more large- 
ly attended than ever. 

The daily recreation period was under the supervision 
of Miss Nettie Traynham, colored playground instructor 
of Roanoke. 


Each evening the vesper services were conducted by 
the members of the Conference, 


Inspirational addresses were delivered. by Dr. James 
H. Dillard, president of Slater and Jeans Funds, mem- 
ber of General Education Board and Phelps-Stokes 
Board on “Mission Work in East Africa”; by Pro- 
fessors Fitzpatrick and Gilbert, of State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Radford, Virginia; by Mrs. F. B. Croxton, of 
the State Board of Health; by Dr. J. R. L. Johnston, 
State Teachers College, East Radford, Va., on “Thrift 
and Conservation”; by Mr. Joseph A. Turner, Busi- 
ness Manager, Hollins College, on “Problems and How 
to Face Them.” 


The delegates were grouped into four equal squads, 
each squad with a leader. At the final meeting these 
leaders reported one hundred per cent records in every 
instance, and each delegate was the happy recipient of 
an honor badge. 

Complying with the request of the Superintendent of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, sent to the twelve Conferences for Colored 
Women in the South, the need for funds for Inter-Racial 
work was presented by the Conference leader. Each 
delegate pledged to raise five dollars for this purpose. 

The daily open conference period, in which all the 
delegates participated, was one of the most interesting 
and helpful features of the entire conference. The fol- 
lowing subjects were discussed: Sunday School Meth- 
ods, Vacation Bible Schools, Organization of Parent- 
Teachers Associations, Community Clubs, Recreation. 
From the open conferences the following objectives were 
crystallized: 

1. Join the Christiansburg Conference Committee in 
your community. (If there is none, form one of all 
delegates in the community who have ever attended the 
Christiansburg Conference. If there is but one dele- 
gate she forms the committee. Each committee is urged 
to appoint a chairman and send her name to the Con- 
ference Leader). 


2. Bring or send a report of work done by the com- 
mittee to the Conference next year. 


3. Take a religious census in your community. 


4, Establish Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 
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5. Organize Bible Classes and establish Family 
Altars. 

6. Organize Parent-Teachers’ Associations. 

7. Establish playgrounds, and have health programs. 

8. Improve relationship between employer and em- 
ployee. (‘‘Suggestions to Those Who Employ and to 
Those Who are Emploved,” may be secured from the 
Inter-Racial Commission, Palmer Building, Atlanta, 
Ga.) 

9. Introduce Loan Chest Idea. (A loan chest is a 
chest containing sheets, pillow cases, towels, a baby out- 
fit, etc., to be used by the public nurse. For further in- 
formation, write State Health Department.) 

10. Discourage race over-sensitiveness. 

11.. Seek greater harmony between classes of Negroes 
themselves. 

12. Request Negro teachers to teach Negro history. 

Each delegate pledged to put these objectives over in 
her own community. 

An interesting recreational feature provided for the 
delegates was an automobile ride over the beautiful road 
to Blacksburg. The gorgeous mountain scenery was a 
special treat to those from the low country. 


Greatest of all in connection with the Conference was 
the spirit that pervaded it. This was revealed in the 
expressions of the delegates when asked what the con- 
ference had meant to them. A few of these expressions 
follow: “If I had not been a Christian I should be 
one after attending this conference.” 

“T have attended many conventions and conferences 
but I have never attended any where Jesus Christ 
walked with us all the time as He has here.” 

A delegate from Washington, D. C. (Potomac Pres- 
byterial), said: “I have no words with which to ex- 
press what the conference has meant to me. I never 
knew that such work was being done for my people. I 
never knew before of the Inter-Racial Commission. 
When I go back to Washington I shall say to my people, 
‘Do not go North, but go South, if you want to be 
helped’ and if I can get the money with which to buy a 
ticket I shall go North and tell my people what is be- 
ing done by the Presbyterian women of the South.” 


ANNIE MooMaw SCHMELZ, 
Chairman Christiansburg Conference Committee, 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Synod of Virginia. 


Victory 


HEN I first saw the girl Seiyo San, I knew 
she was a Christian. She had that unmistak- 


able “Christian look.” 

Seiyo San was just entering the post graduate class 
_of our Golden Castle Girls’ School, Nagoya, Japan. 

I was glad that she was a dormitory student, for 
it is good to have girls with the Christian look to help 
create the necessary Christian atmosphere in our dormi- 
tory home life. 

Now this Christian look is a thing to be remarked 
upon. I have noticed it in people as I walked along 
the street. 

A school girl once said in regard to a certain teacher 
in a government school, “I know he is a Christian for 
he has the Christian look. 

One day I had a private talk with Seiyo San and 
this is her story: 

I am an orphan girl. I lived with relatives in a 
country district and was often sad and lonely. Always 
religiously inclined I thought of being a Buddhist nun. 

One day as I was going along a country road I noticed 
a crowd gathered about a group of people. In the center 
of this group there was a man playing a baby organ 
and singing lustily. 

Others would join in the chorus and gradually the 
onlookers began to sing too. 

Finally I also joined in. I always liked to sing. They 
were singing: ‘“Throw Out the Life Line.”” When the 
singing stopped a man began to talk to the crowd. 

He had a very kind face and looked as though he 
believed every word he was saying. Some of the on- 
lookers seemed a little interested, but others became tired 
and moved on. 


Then came a crowd of rough children, who had been 
incited by some Buddhist priests to break up the meet- 
ing. These children began throwing mud and rocks at 


the speaker. 
use. 


I tried to make them stop but it was no 


The next day on my way from school I stopped to 
listen to the songs and speaking again. ‘This went on 
every day for a week and I was thoroughly interested. 
I had some private talks with the speakers after the 
meetings and received some Christian leaflets—portions 
of Scripture. 

When my people learned of my interest in the hated 
‘Jesus Doctrine” they forbade my attending the meet- 
ings or reading the literature. I would take the tracts 
to school and read them under the top of the desk so 
the teacher couldn’t catch me. 

I liked to go to some quiet place for prayer. Often 
I would pray on the housetop in the place where the 
laundry is hung out to dry. Sometimes I would go to 
the nearby mountains, where I could be alone for prayer. 

People began to consider me “crazy.” 

However, my family began to understand me better 
and although some still strongly objected to my _ be- 
coming a Christian, the majority of them felt that re- 
ligion should be free, so these did not oppose me.* 

At last 1 was baptized by the pastor in our village. 
I then wanted some definite Christian work to do. The 
pastor seeing that I was very much in earnest, told me 
about Mr. Kagawa’s wonderful work in the Kobe slum 
district. My family wanted me to be married and were 
anxious for me to take special lessons in sewing, flower 
arrangements and music. When they saw that I had my 
heart set on doing some special work for Christ, they re- 
luctantly consented. ‘The result was that I went to 
Kobe to help Mr. Kagawa in his work, especially among 
the poor neglected little waifs of that horrible slum sec- 
tion. 


Mr. Kagawa had established a dormitory for women 


[ September, 1925 + 
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and couples. It was there that the childrens’ meetings 
were held. 

These children were so dirty that they had to be 
scrubbed before we could allow them to enter the house. 

One of my duties was to clean them up. 

When Mr. Kagawa realized that my heart was truly 
in the work he advised me to complete my education in 
a Christian school, where I could have the advantage 
of special Bible teaching. I would then be better pre- 
pared for Christian work. 





" Spnteecuiemaaats 


As Mr. Kagawa recommended the Golden Castle 
Girl’s School, I came here. 


I feel that God has heard my prayers and given me 
the victory over many obstacles so I am very happy to 
bear the name “Victory.”’ 

LEILA G. KIRTLAND, 
Golden Castle School, 
Nagoya, Japan. 


HC 


I Ammunition 


306 West Grace Street CONDUCTED BY CARRIE LEE CAMPBELL 
L. SO Shi wSimliSS eet SSL SSLO NESS 





For the study of the Home Mission Book in the Fall, 
the following will give a good broad background for 
the thinking of the Study Class leader: The Missionary 
Magazine will furnish thoughts, reading, pictures, and 
helpful news items. 75¢c a year. Order from Presbyte- 
rian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 


And these leaflets will be good to give around: 

A Children’s Crusade. Not as one might suppose, the 
children making the crusade as of old; but a crusade 
being made after the children. This leaflet is in fine 
apparel, and speaks a loud message about the children 
of many colors of our own land, in their homes, schools, 
and amid surroundings bad and less bad. 5c. 





A Little Child Shall Lead Them. 3c. Concerning the 
Japanese in our western lands. This may help to a 
fairer understanding of their position, and more sympa- 
thetic judgment. 


Chinese Children in America. 5c. By a Missionary. 
Dealing with children high and low, and having many 
pictures—and good print. 


Our Little Japanese Friends in America. 3c. A pic- 
ture and a page, a picture and a page, and so the whole 
of the little leaflet goes, and when one has finished 
reading this tiny book, one has many mental pictures 
of the Japanese friends in our own land. Good to look 
at, to read, to remember: giving much to learn. 


ihe Strangers Within Our Gates. 10c. A _ fifteen-pazge 
leaflet with good print, some pictures, great facts to tell, 
and having a memorable map to show where 5,000 Japa- 
nese live in our Intermountain States. Unless you are 
unusually well informed, there will be surprises for 
you in this little booklet. 





The Tale of Billy and Betty, and all the rest. 2c. A 
tale of a kindergarten where there was a fine spirit and 
great good comraderie. This ought to be a help and 
inspiration to the Social Service Secretary. 


The Social Evolution of an Indian Tribe. 5c. Geo. 
W. Hinman. Back into the real Indian life of the far 
back days, and way out West, among the Modoc Indians, 
portraying life and occupations, and the work of bet- 
tering this life. 


Richmond, Virginia 


How Now, And What Next With the Indian Problem? 
10c. F. B. Riggs, LL. D. A very interesting and illumi- 
nating discussion of this question, by one who knows the 
Indian and feels with him. ret this for real informa- 
tion. Let it serve as a background for your program 
on Indians. 


SIMPLE HOME MISSION DEMONSTRATIONS. 
“Barreling.” 5c. Cleona L. Case. This is not the 
packing of the barrel, but the unpacking of it, and the 
things from the minds of the unpackers spoken out. 
It might be very well for the packers of missions bar- 
rels to know what the unpackers say and think. An 
amusing demonstration; simple. Time, about 20 minutes. 


Leaven on Noisy Creek. 5c. The girl returning from 
a Mission School is the leaven, which works on this 
creek and in all the neighborhood. Good to be read. 
And it’'can easily be adapted to your own mission field. 
Very simple, only two characters. Time, about 20 
minutes. 


Power Through Prayer. 4c. Rev. C. Armand Miller, 
D. D. A tonic to faith in prayer, good to keep in one’s 
Bible; good to pass on to others; stimulating to thought; 
adding high resolve. 


The Home Mission Litany. 2c. Most appropriate for 
opening a Home Mission meeting. “For the Church 
of our Fathers, we thank Thee—for the purity of her 
faith, we thank Thee—for the hands not stretched out 
to help, Forgive us, we pray!” and so on. 


A Mother's Prayer. A heart-poem on an artistic card. 
3c. One stanza reads: 


Oh Father, who gavest 

My baby to me, 

May the love of my child 
Bring me closer to Thee. 
May the children of earth 
Who know not Thy Son 
Be more precious to me 
Because of my own. 


Order all leaflets from The Woman’s Auxiliary, 277 
Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Monthly T opic---Japan 


The indispensable importance of a 
Christian Japan to any solution of 
the great world problem of peace on 
earth and good will to men becomes 
more and more evident as the years 
go by. Japan continues to hold what 
® the politicians call the “hegemony” 
of the Far East. She continues to 
maintain her relative position of su- 
periority in knowledge of the things 
that give power and influence to na- 
tions, and ample demonstration has 
been given of the necessity that she 
herself be dominated by the Christian 
spirit in order that her superior power 
resulting from her superior knowl- 
edge and advancement in material 
civilization shall be exercised for 
good rather than evil. 

Just because Japan received more 
light from the West and advanced 
more rapidly in material civilization 
than other Eastern nations before Christian Missions 
had an opportunity of exerting their influence on her 
development, the Christianization of Japan is more diffi- 
cult than that of any other unevangelized nation. On 
this subject a leading Japanese Christian scholar had 
this to say some years ago, “It is important for every 
one concerned to realize that the Christianization of 
Japan is no holiday task. Since Christianity assimilated 
Greek thought and conquered Roman civilization it has 
never faced a task so stupendous as the conquest of 
the Orient. Japan, with all her progress in the arts and 
crafts of civilization, and all her friendliness toward 
Christian ethical standards, is far from being a Chris- 
tian nation; indeed, she is in some respects more anti- 
Christian that at any time since the placards proscrib- 
ing ‘Evil Sect’ were removed in 1873. Yet Japan is 
a prize worth capturing. Gigantic are the internal forces 
arrayed against Christianity, yet the Christian cohorts 
are daily growing in numbers and efficiency, and there 
are multitudes of Nicodemuses needing only a crisis to 
bring them out into the open. The disquieting con- 
sideration is that the tides of the new social and religious 
life are waiting for no man. To keep up with these 
rapid movements the Christian churches and missionary 
bodies should accelerate their pace. The situation in 
the whole Orient, in fact, constitutes one of the most 
splendid opportunities, and at the same time one of the 





gravest crises, in the whole history of the Church. With 
every passing year the opportunity is slipping farther 
from her grasp. I make bold to say that her victory 
or defeat in Japan will largely determine the future of 
Christianity in the whole Far East.” 

Let it be true that Japan is one of the most difficult 
of mission fields, and that this difficulty is in part due 
to our permitting public education under non-Christian 
and anti-Christian auspices to go before, instead of fol- 
lowing after the work of evangelization. Nevertheless 
the idea that this or any other difficulty would be con- 
sidered a reason for neglecting Japan in the interest of 
other fields is one that true missionary statesmanship 
will not for a moment entertain. That missionary work 
should be pushed only along the lines of least resistance, 
and that the more difficult fields should wait until the 
less difficult ones have been finished up, is a policy 
that might be characterized as a species of missionary 
poltroonery. The work in Japan should be pressed not 
only in spite of this difficulty but because it is difficult 
now and is likely to become increasingly so the longer 
it is neglected. 


The Ainu of Japan 


In the Japan Advertiser of October 26, 1924, there 
was a very interesting account by a French woman mis- 
sionary of a visit to the village of Piratori in the 
Hokkaido which is now the home of what is left of the 
Ainu people, believed by some to be the aborigines of 
Japan, but also to be close blood relations of the aryan 
people of India from which the white races of Europe 
are believed to have descended. 

By reason of the hard environment in which they have 
lived since their conquest and expulsion from the better 
parts of Japan by the Malay-Mongols who drove them 
out, this pitiful remnant of a once noble race has be- 
come degenerate, and lost all hope and all disposition 
to seek for the higher things of life. They have suf- 
fered the same fate which befell some of the early 
settlers of this country who found themselves ultimately 
stranded in isolated mountain homes where they were 
cut off from all the civilizing influences found in other 
parts of the country, and where their children and chil- 
dren’s children have grown up with stunted bodies and 
more or less warped minds, and who now constitute one 
of our most needy and interesting home mission ob- 
jectives. 

We give some extracts from this article in the Japan 
Advertiser, regretting that we have: not space to publish 
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it all, for the light it throws upon a very obscure and 
interesting problem on anthropology and on one that is 
equally interesting from the missionary point of view: 

‘“Piratori is not wholly Ainu; in fact, there are very 
few, if any, entirely Ainu villages left, owing to the 
advent of the Japanese, who intermarry with them and 
add their own ideas of architecture, in the shape of glass 
windows, paper shoji, and wooden walls, to the thatched 
reed huts in which the Ainu lived for centuries. 

“Here I found a big Japanese shop stocked to over- 
flowing; a pig contentedly nosing around and gazing at 
me; a group of children, some Japanese, some hybrid, 
some like our own gypsies; and Ainu, with big brown 
eyes, shocks of curly black hair, and fine teeth in well- 
shaped mouths, and poverty-stricker. but somehow pre- 
possessing in their patched garments and bare geta-shod 
feet which clattered in my wake. 

“T walked through the village, which stands on the 
bank of the River Sara, in the shade of the hills, streaked 
and splashed with crimson, gold, and flame, where once 
the Ainu had hunted bear. Meeting the Doctor who has 
given forty-eight years of his life in working here, we 
continued through the village. 

“Someone came toward us, with long dark hair bound 
by a cloth, and wearing a - 





been Russians or Red Indians, squatting in the gloom 
of the hut which the all-enveloping and pungent smoke 
had colored a rich mahogany. 

“Slender but strongly built, they had big, melancholy 
brown eyes under masses of thick, curling black hair, 
good noses, and short square white teeth showing through 
the tattoo which, from a distance, gave them the ap- 
pearance of moustached and bearded men 

“They wore scanty clothes of Japanese make,—only 
twice did I see an Ainu man and woman in full na- 
tional Ainu dress,—and they sat listlessly, as though 
bowed down with the burdens of a life of constant 
drudgery, staring unseeingly in front of them, while I 
looked about me through the chokirg smoke. 

“An Ainu hut is thatched and walled with reeds, 
and under the eaves, to the east and the west, are two 
windows, shuttered and screened. ‘The east window is 
sacred. -Through it prayers to the Divine Being are 
said, fetishes are passed in and out, and, in the olden 
days, parts of slain deer or bear were handed in. 

‘Near the fire is slung from a beam a wooden cradle, 
generally occupied. In it, smothered in clothes, the 
baby sleeps while the mother works about the house or 
in the fields and the father in the bit of ground sur- 
rounding the hut. 








long outer-garment under 
which tight linen trousers 
showed. A man or woman? 
I could not tell. A man 
surely from the heavy mous- 
tache; a woman from the 
graceful walk and_ slender 
build. Whichever it was, he 
or she turned into a hut 
built of planks that looked 
as if chance alone held them 
together and allowed the 


A Folk Song of the 


Factory Girl in Japan tain distressing and  un- 


To live in a factory dormitory is worse than 
being a bird in a cage or being in prison. 
I wish the factory were washed away, 
The dormitory burned up, 
And the gatekeeper had died of cholera. 


Although the petals of the cherry fall, 


“One meeting in the vil- 
lage of Petarapa, outside the 
village of Sarubz*o c! cer- 


hygienic memories, I’ shall 
never forget. We fought our 
way through a hurricane of 
rain and wind, in rubbers, 
raincoats, and flapping Japa- 
nese umbrellas, with lan- 
terns to light our sliding, 
slipping feet up the hill to 


many-tiered, thatched Ainu When Spring comes the cherry will bloom Chief Uramba’s’ beautiful 
roof to rest securely, if crook- again, hut, which he built himself 


edly, upon it. 

“We walked through the 
village to the hut of a para- 
lyzed man. There I saw my 
first tattooed Ainu woman. 
Although the strict etiquette 
of the race and the ancient 





But, alas, when shall I bloom? 


There is no time for the flowers of my heart 
to grow. 


in the days of the fat kine, 
and in which—with a few 
modern improvements — I 
should not have minded pass- 


—From Miss Jane Scott, Associate General ing a few months. What 
of the National Y. W. C. A. of Japan. 





impressed me most was the 
charm and dignity of the old 





mode of salutation are fast dying out, she saluted the 
Doctor by taking off her cloth headdress and hanging 
it over her left arm, brushing back her front hair, putting 
her right hand on her mouth, drawing the first finger of 
her left hand up the right arm and shoulder and across 
her upper lip under her nose, and then smoothing her 
hair behind her ears. 

“To us she put out both hands, palm uppermost, in a 
pretty, lifting movement, as did the men. 

“The woman sat humbly on the right side of the 
hearth, her daughter as humbly behind her, and through 
the smoke-haze I studied them. 

“Except for the hideous tattooing round the mouth, 
an inch-wide band of dark blue which surrounded and 
covered the lips and stretched in a diminishing line 
across the cheeks almost to the ears, they might have 


couple especially of the chief’s wife, aged and slim 
and dark and as erect as a pole. She sat, smok- 
ing, on the edge of the circle of worshippers who 
knelt in the lamplight, their heads bowed to the 
ground. She gave short and sharp commands with a 
flash of the dark, stern eye, and sharply tapped any 
obstreperous youngster with her long pipe, bringing him 
promptly to order. The dignity and grace of that old 
pure-bred Ainu was something to be remembered; she 
might have belonged to the finest and oldest aristocracy 
in the world, so sure of herself was she, so tranquil, so 
undisturbed by the advent of strangers in her midst. 
“Right hospitably had we been received, with lifting 
of hands and words of welcome; right warmly were we 
sped, with clapping of hands and thanks and prayers 
to come again, while the daughters escorted us down 
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Ainus Family. 


the hill, lighting the place where the path had been 
swept away by the rain, to the inn of distressful mem- 
cries.” hie) 3 

We think the cut illustrating this article indicates un- 
mistakably the racial kinship of these people with our- 
selves. If we should meet one of them coming down 
a mountain path on a trip to Mitchel or the Great 
Smokies we would not at first sight expect him to be 
other than one of the unfortunate sufferers from the 
hard environment of those whom we call our mountain 
whites. 

Perhaps if more study were given to matters of this 
kind in connection with all the foreign people among 
whom we carry on missionary work, we would be able 
to understand them and their peculiarities better, and 
would thus place ourselves upon a better vantage ground 


of approach when we undertake to evangelize them. 
The Japanese have always been regarded as a people 
difficult to understand. Their national character seems 
to a foreigner to be full of contradictions. Doubtless 
the same is the case with us as we appear to them. How- 
ever this may be and whatever may be the philosophical 
explanation of the fact, it is certain that there is some- 
thing in the Japanese that has caused them to outstrip all 
other Eastern people in the acquisition of the material 
elements of Western civilization and which makes them 
by far the most powerful nation in the Orient, although 
their country and population are relatively so small as 
compared with India and China. 

And it is this fact which gives to Japan its paramount 
importance as a mission field. 


A Farewell from Mr. and Mrs. Swinehart 


San Francisco, Calif., 
July 29, 1925. 
Drar FRIENDS: 

The year of our second furlough is closed, our visit 
to the homeland is ended, and again we are answering 
the call of Korea. 

To us, this year of furlough has been a pilgrimage. 
Like vagabonds we have journeyed among the cities and 
hamlets of our “ain countree’”—exiles, returned to look 
in at your windows upon a life that was once ours. We 
have knocked at your doors, and your welcome has been 
instant and hearty. Around your hospitable boards we 


have entered into the goodly fellowship and the merry- 
making of your youth, and your elders too. 

It is high time we turned to the Orient, for the urge 
of our work there is great. The most that we hold dear 
in this life we leave here in America—our houses and 
brethren and sisters, our child and our lands, and now 
for His sake and the Gospel’s we set out for a country 
that is not our own to aid in making Christ a reality 
among a people who are waiting for Him. 


Your missionaries, 


Mr. and Mrs. M. L. SWINEHART. 
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Journalism in Japan 


SHIGEYOSHI OBATA 


(From Japanese Students’ Christian Association Bulletin) 


It was in 1867 that the first Japa- 
nese daily newspaper was founded. 
The paper was published in Yoko- 
hama by a Mr. Black who could 
not read Japanese, but who employed 
native writers. One day this enter- 
prising Englishman went canvassing 
for subscriptions and was _ received 
cordially by a substantial and intelli- 
gent business man of the port, who 
heartily commended the caller on his 
publication but declined to subscribe 
saying that he already had a copy of 
this novelty and he would send for 
more if needed. Such was the utter 
ignorance that prevailed in Japan as 
to the nature of the newspaper. 

Yet, within two years of this 
amusing episode, there had sprung up 
fifty papers under native manage- 
ment. ‘Today there are being pub- 
lished in Japan 700 newspapers and 
Some of the large dailies boast cir- 





1,300 magazines. 
culations of around one million. 

This phenomenal growth of Japanese Journalism has 
been realized despite serious obstacles inherent to the 
complicated system of writing, which requires Japanese 
typesetters to tackle an enormous font like the “side of 
a cottage” containing many thousands of Chinese char- 


acters as well as Japanese alphabets. Moreover, in the 
early years there were considerable difficulties in ac- 
commodating the rhetoric of the scholarly editors to the 
reading ability of the general public. 

In one of the early issue of the Chugai Shimbun, one 
finds the following notice: “There are complaints that 
the Chugai Shimbun is somewhat difficult to read. We 
are ready to write more easy from the next number.” 

Nowadays many newspaper carry sections for women 
and children; and in fact, the most profitable periodicals 
in the country today are those for women and children. 

In his little book, Mr. Hanazono, who was once the 
New York correspondent of the Osaka Mainichi, the 
largest newspaper in Japan, depicts many phases of 
Japanese journalism in the course of its rapid evolution. 

One notable fact is, that Japanese papers almost all, 
and almost always, are in opposition with the Govern- 
ment. A newspaper does not thrive as an official or- 
gan. The Tokyo Nichi Nichi started as a prosperous 
paper, but lost its circulation as soon as it affiliated itself 
with the government, and now it is again flourishing as 
an independent journal. The power of the Japanese 
press has been proved more than once. The fall of the 
Katura Cabinet in 1906 was directly due to combined 
influential newspaper opposition. 

Most papers were first started by men of culture and 
ambition who had been dislodged from their feudal 


positions by the Restoration of 1868. They were natur- 
ally prone to air out the discontent of the intelligentsia 
against their comrades who held the reins of the govern- 
ment, which in those early years seemed nothing but a 
blustering experiment. The papers were organs of 
opinion, especially of political opinion, and had to face 
severe governmental restrictions that amounted often to 
persecution. For the laws were so lettered as to carry 
an intransigent writer readily to pail from his editorial 
desk. 

During the agitation for constitution and parliament 
that went on in the ’80’s, a veritable reign of terror 
burst upon Japanese newspaperdom. One journal after 
another was suppressed, and there came into existence 
the so-called ‘‘prison editor,” whose job was to be nomi- 
nally responsible for a paper, and go to prison whenever 
his paper violated the law in order to permit the actual 
writer to carry on his work. A dozen names may be 
mentioned among the prominent public men of Japan 
today who hold prison records for having wielded their 
pen against the government at one time or another. 

On the other hand, the commercialization of the press 
has been going on apace in Japan as in other coun- 
tries. Journalism has become a money making industry 
in which, not the information and edification, but the 
amusement and entertainment, of the masses, and the 
consequent increase in circulation is the chief concern. of 
the capitalist owners of large newspapers. 

In one chapter on the metropolitan papers in Tokyo, 
Mr. Hanazono speaks of a certain paper as being popu- 
lar on account of the stories by its staff novelist, of an- 
other known for the dramatic column in which the critic 
“never says anything against any actor,” and of still 
another whose “best part at present is its columns for 
ladies.” How American-like this sounds. Nor are they 
behind in promoting beauty contests among Geisha girls 
or cinema stars and in staging more spectacular enter- 
prises for the purpose of self-advertisement. This year 
one paper is sending an all-star baseball team to America, 
while another is preparing for the dispatch of airplanes 
to Europe under its auspices. 

One must agree with Mr. Byas (the Press of Japan, 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, 
London 1923-24), that human nature is the same 
although “the Japanese newspaper begins where Ameri- 
can paper finishes, and its columns do not run down 
the page, but across the front, from right to left, and 
the lines are read from north to south, so to speak, 
instead of west to east.” 

There is a book called “The Evolution of the Japa- 
nese Press” by a certain Mr. Ono, which is an elab- 
orate study of the subject, but it is written in Japanese. 
To Americans, this handy volume of Mr. Hanazono’s 
will give an interesting glimpse of the Japanese Press, 
as well as the nation, in the past few brief but his- 
toric decades.—From “Japan,” 
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Toyohiko Kagawa: 


The visit to England of Mr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa has afforded many 
the opportunity of meeting one of the 
leading figures of the new Japan. 
Christian pastor, economist, social 
reformer and writer, who largely sup- 
ports his social work out of the profits 
of his books, Mr. Kagawa is the 
product himself of missionary work 
in Japan. It is Christianity, which 
he believes is a social gospel, that 
has made him a scientific investigator 
of social ills and a social reformer 
able and willing to experiment in 
schemes of reconstruction and or- 
ganization based on Christian prin- 
ciples. 

It was the influence of Dr. H. W. 
Myers, an American missionary in 
Japan, which turned young Kagawa’s 
attention to Christianity. In early 
manhood he went to live the life of 
a modern “St. Francis” in the slums of Kobe, and later 
on of Tokyo. Here he established churches, shelters, 
classes, workshops for the unemployed, and studied social 
and industrial conditions, especially among women and 





A Leader of the New Japan 








children, in the mines and factories, at first hand. He 
has also been one of the chief organizers of the Japa- 
nese Federation of Labor and of the Peasant’s Union. 
His picture of Japanese social conditions, entitled Before 
the Dawn (an English edition of which has just been 
issued by Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d.) has passed through 
editions totalling 300,000 copies, while he has also 
written an important book on The Psychology of Poverty. 
All this work arises from his belief that Christianity is 
a social gospel and that, as he says, ‘‘only Christianity 
can polarize the iron fragments of humanity and bring 
them together.” 


It was very unfortunate that after his arrival from 
America, where he spoke three times at the Washing- 
ton Missionary Convention, the recurrence of old eye 
trouble, contracted through his life in the slums, made 
it necessary for his programme, including visits to four 
of our leading public schools, to be cancelled. Neverthe- 
less he has been able to meet many groups of individuals, 
such as the United Council for Missionary Education, 
and groups within the Churches, besides leading political 
and trade union leaders. It is evident that the latter, 
no less than the former, have been greatly impressed with 
Mr. Kagawa as a personality whose inspiration is di- 
rectly due to his fundamental belief in the Christian 
message.— Selected. 





The Next Step in Mission Work 


The subject calls our attention to 
the fact that there must have been 
other steps in the work. The first 
step might be called the Pioneer stage 
when the missionary was alone trying 
to overcome prejudices. The second 
step was the day when the missionary 
was able to gain the assistance of 
Japanese who were willing to try the 
new religion and under the direction 
of and with the missionary they went 
forth two by two to evangelize. The 
third step was the day when the prod- 
uct of the Training Schools went forth 
as trained men to evangelize and the 
missionary was the Bishop-overseer, 
which often developed into the stage 
of bossism on the part of the mission- 
ary and service complacency on the 
part of the Japanese workers because 
the money came with the missionary. 
The fourth step was by revolution 
when the self-respecting leaders saw that dependence on 
foreign money and guidance, while it determined the 
kind of theology preached, neither developed the 
church nor the pastor. Many anti-missionary churches 
arose and independence became most important. This 
opposition was not always so much against the mission- 
ary as against the type of Japanese Christians the sys- 
tem produced, i. e., either pauperized men who cried for 





more money or socialistic men who fought for more. 
The system had taught men to depend on money and 
not on God. It must be noted that this is the result 
of the system and not the lack of consecration. The fifth 
step was taken when the Congregational missionaries 
gave themselves completely into the hands of the Japa- 
nese Committee to serve the Japanese Churches. Fortun- 
ately the Kumiai leaders will not accept their well meant 
servile service and have granted them nominally an 
autonomy and the power of initiative. Dr. J. G. Dunlop, 
in his address before the Missionary Association of Cen- 
tral Japan, prophesied the sixth step. Among the many 
good things in that adaress the climax was reached when 
he set forth the new ideal in missionary work to be the 
step when the Japanese and foreign missionary would 
co-operate in the common task as “servants of the Most 
High God.” 

The missions and the Japanese Churches had seen 
that missionary control and Japanese leaders dominated 
by money and not by faith, did not produce an indig- 
enous Church. ‘Today the leaders are seeing that the 
servile missionary service without an autonomy or 
power of initiative is not getting the best contribution 
of the consecrated Christian personalities coming from 
abroad nor will it appeal to prospective men of leader- 
ship and strong personality to come to help in the task 
of winning Japan to Jesus Christ. 

Superior workers need the challenge of a superior 
task. Inferior workers are always ready to demand 
rights and positions instead of creating them. Superior 
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workers realize that they have grown and are sympathetic 
with aspiring souls waiting to be inspired. Inferior 
workers do not realize that responsibility develops 
ability. 

In the co-operation of the future the Japanese leader 
and even the Japanese who is «= missionary co-laborer, 
as well as the foreign missionsry will have an autonomy 
and an initiative and a challenging task. 

The days of the missionary boss are gone, the days 
of the Japanese anti-missionary attitude and demanding 
of rights over missionaries are passing; the days of real 


and full Christian co-operation are appearing on the 
horizon. ‘More than your money, or your Church or- 
ganization Japan needs the influence of your Christ- 
inspired personality.” When the task is thus defined 
and understood the life and work of the missionary will 
be welcomed and allowed to function for Christ in the 
next step, a mutual respecting and self-respecting co- 
operation. 

We can thank the Lord that all the faith, money and 
zeal is not on one side of this new and real co-operation 
to free a sin cursed Japan.—The Japan Evangelist. 


What the Japanese Think of America 


A. P. Hasse. 


Christianity in Japan is sixty-one 
years old. Some of those who read 
this copy of the Survey received. 
baptism before ever there was a 
Protestant baptism in the Japanese 
Empire. 

The first Protestant church of any 
f denomination in Japan was organized 
March 10, 1872 at Yokohama with 
fourteen members. The building that 
for years has stood on the original lot 
now lies in ruins as a result of the 
1923 earthquake, but, like “truth 
crushed to earth” it will rise again, 
more resplendent than before. 

Among our possession is a picture 
postcard of a lone, gnarled pine tree 
on top of a small hill, with no hou 
in sight. It was gotten out as one «f 
the souvenirs at the celebration, in 
1922, of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of that first Protestant 
The significance of this commonplace 





church in Japan. 
pine tree is none other than that it was the spot to which 
Rev. James H. Ballagh, in the early sixties resorted to 


pray. And he prayed that church into being. 

Mr. Ballagh’s language teacher was a Buddhist priest 
named Yano. How his young foreign pupil could al- 
ways look so happy in spite of the fact that he had left 
his country, mother, and all that was dear to him, was 
a matter of constant surprise to Yano. So impressed 
was he with this fact that he asked for the explanation. 
There was nothing in Buddhism that could ever induce 
one to be optimistic on any subject. The difference be- 
tween the two religions and the advantages of Christi- 
anity over the other was so great that one day Yano 
asked his pupil if he might have a share in the latter’s 
Saviour. He was baptized in October, 1864. 

When Yano was on his death bed Mrs. Ballagh gave 
him a pillow. Filled with gratitude Yano said, ‘Thank 
you, thank you. I'll tell Jesus about your kindness when 
I get up yonder.” 

The first attempt at a Sunday School, so far as the 
records go, was made in Yokohama in’ those early days. 


With great difficulty the missionary and his wife in-. 


duced a few straggling waifs to enter the old store build- 


ing improvised for the purpose. Among the “attrac- 
tions’ was a baby organ, at least it was supposed to 
be an attraction. As a matter of fact it proved the 
opposite. As soon as the first chord was struck every 
waif that had been prevailed upon to enter rushed to 
the street and could not be induced to re-enter. Today 
in that same vicinity Sunday School pupils may be 
numbered by the thousands. 

At the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the first church 
in 1922, the sixteenth Christian baptized at that church 
was present. Between the time of his baptism in the 
seventies and the 1922 celebration the membership of the 
Protestant Church in Japan had increased to 137,000. 

The Presbyterian Church alone has a membership of 
forty thousand, with nine Presbyteries and more than 
one hundred financially self-supporting churches. 

In the development of Japan from an obscure and se- 
cluded nation to one of the world powers no nation has 
had so large a part as that of America. This fact is 
freely admitted by the Japanese. There is scarcely a 
pupil above the primary grades in a Japanese school 
who. does not know the story of how Commodore Perry 
came from America in-his “smoking ships” and invited 
Japan to be friendly with America and the other nations. 

On the day: before we left Japan on furlough a news- 
paper reporter called and talked at length of the admira- 
tion his. people had always had for our country. When 
a student in the university he had kept hanging above 
his study table pictures of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln to inspire him to greater effort. 

Some months ago a Japan daily got out a special issue 
in the interests of Japan-American friendship. On one 
page were four photographs entitled, “The four great 
foreign friends of Japan.” They were, Commodore 
Perry, Townsend Harris, America’s first ambassador to 
Japan, Theodore Roosevelt, and Cyrus E. Woods, our 
ambassador to Japan at the time of the 1923 earthquake. 

It' cannot be denied that the immigration issue has 
eclipsed the traditional friendship between the two na- 
tions. It is to be hoped that this eclipse will prove 
temporary and that when it has passed off the sun will 
shine with a splendor surpassing anything in our past 
experience. 

The indescribable anguish of those fateful days in 
1923 is still fresh in the memories of some of us. 
Within a few days following the disaster, due to ‘uc 
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complete destruction of all means of communication and 
transportation except by water, practically famine con- 
ditions prevailed. The amount of rice ordinarily sold 
for one cent had increased in price to twenty-five cents. 
The whole vicinity was under martial law and pestilence 
seemed inevitable. ; 

The reservoirs dug into the heart of the mountain 
above the city of Yokosuka, in which untold quantities 
of oil was stored to fuel the fleet in case of emergency, 
and which were considered strong enough to withstand 
the explosion of any shell in existence, crunched like 
so much cardboard, and oil flowed down over the city, 
burning it up and setting fire to the fleet that lay at 
anchor in the bay. In a few moments the nation was 
rendered prostarate, and 


“Lo, all her pomp of yesterday 
Was one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 


It was not America that had been responsible for her 
prostration. Nor did America gloat over the fact that 
she had been ;rostrated. She wept and America wept 
with her. As soon as a cable was possible America’s 
feeling of sympathy was transmitted to Japan by Presi- 
dent Harding and that sympathy was given concrete ex- 
pression in a donation of ten million dollars by the 
American Red Cross Society 

It was only a few davs after the disaster, and when 
conditions were at their worst, that some of those living 
along the shores of ‘ITokv: Ray saw on the horizon the 
smoke of foreign vessels steaming slowly up from the 
Pacific. Could it be possible thai in all the civilized 
world there was a nation so heartless as to take ad- 


’Tis This 


To take a child 
In gentle hands 
And lead him 
Into mystic lands, 
Where veils no longer 
Shroud the past 
And each new hope 
O’erglows the last— 
’Tis this to teach. 


To light new fires 

Where old have burned, 
With brave, good hearts, 

As roads are turned, 
To find new stars 

Where darkness sways— 
Whose light one day 

Shall mark the ways— 

’Tis this to teach. 


vantage of another nation in the time of disaster and 
make demands upon that unfortunate nation? And yet, 
here they came—the America Pacific Fleet! 

As those great fighting ships dropped anchor crowds 
assembled to see what was to be landed. But lo, it was 
not shot and shell and fighting equipment. When those 


barges were drawn to shore with hundreds of tons of - 


food stuff, medical supplies, and everything that a na- 
tion could possibly stand in greatest need of at a time 
like this, the feelings that filled their breasts were in- 
describable. The question on their lips changed. Now 
they asked, with hearts too full for utterance, ‘What 
kind of a heart can America have that has prompted her 
to do for another nation of a different race and color 
what she has done for us today?” 

It is related that when temporary business houses were 
being erected following the disaster a small book store 
appeared. When its doors were opened for business the 
first customer was a laboring man who had ceme in 
search of a copy of the New Testament. And during 
those days of heartbreaks many a man and woman 
looked for the first time into the pages of that Book 
that had inspired America to give to Japan the best 
example that she had ever witnessed of unselfish Chris- 
tian service. 

Whatever fairminded Japanese may think of America 
either at the present or at any subsequent time, there 
is one thing that will either consciously or unconsciously 
form the background of her estimate of us, namely, the 
unselfish service rendered her promptly at the time of 
the greatest disaster through which the nation has ever 
passed, just because we are a Christian nation. 


to Teach 


To fill the child-world 
Brim with joy, 
To charm and hold 
Some errant boy 
With stern ambition, 
Or some song 
Of right triumphant 
Over wrong— 
’Tis this to teach. 


To move dread mountains 
Dark with fear, 
By faith of young hearts 
Drawing near 
The paths the fathers 
Long have trod, 
The narrow paths 
That lead to God— 
’Tis this to teach. 


A. F. HARMAN, 
In the Journal of N.E.A. 
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Dwell in the Land and Feed on His Faithfulness 


L. C. M. SYMTHE 


The pastor of the First Church of 

Nagoya has recently made me ac- 
quainted with the life story of an old 
countryman who passed to his re- 
ward last Christmas Day. Thinking 
\ that his story will be of interest to 
*) others I am passing it on. 
/ Magohei Tsukamoto was_ born 
seventy-two years ago, the son of a 
country farmer who died the night 
his son was born. The boy was 
brought up by his mother, her only 
child, in her native village. This 
village is deep in the country not very 
far from the city of Nagoya. 

Magohei’s (to follow the country 
custom of calling a man by his first 
name) first contact with Christianity 
was hardly promising. At the age of 
twenty-eight he heard a sermon by a 
visiting Shinto priest in which every 
bad thing possible was attributed to 
Christianity. So bad was it painted that a vivid impres- 
sion was made on the mind of the voung man and he 
never forgot it. In consequence, on a subsequent visit 
to Nagoya, when he ran across a Christian preaching 
place he went in to investigate for himself this terrible 
doctrine that had come to his country. The sermon hap- 
pened to be on the subject of Sabbath Observance. 
Magohei listened and was deeply and most favorably 
impressed. ‘Truly it was a good thing to work six days 
and then rest on the seventh and worship God. Then 
he reasoned that if the Christian religion contained such 
a good thing as this it must all be good, and from a 
strongly prejudiced attitude of heart he became an earn- 
est enquirer. 

He returned to his village and so earnest did he be- 
come that troubles soon followed. First, his wife left him 
on account of his faith. Then, all kinds of persecution 
began to come from the villagers. One was in connec- 
tion with his rice planting. In the spring, when the 
rice is first planted, water is the prime requisite as with- 
cut it the young plants die. The whole Japanese coun- 
try side is carefully terraced so that the little streams 
of water can trickle from one little paddy to another 
thus watering the whole country side. But now the 
villagers stopped up all the openings into Magohei’s 
field, arranging that their own fields should get the water 
but none could reach him. Then they taunted him that 





as he believed in God, God ought to give him water. 
Twenty days passed but no water came. Magohei’s rice 
drooped more and more. But finally when it got to a 
point where another day would have killed it, suddenly 
a great rain storm came up and his fields were plenti- 
fully watered. Then the tables were turned because as 
all the openings in the dykes were stopped, the water 
could not run off and as a result Magohei had the best 
and most flourishing crop of anybody in the village. 

But that only increased the opposition. Magohei was 
very poor but he decided to leave his old mother and 
go away and find work. He had already been baptized ~ 
in the Nagoya Church but now he asked his mother 
about her faith before he should leave her. She replied 
that she did not know Christianity at all but that if 
her son was so earnest she would join him and she be- 
came a Christian in the face of the village persecution. 
About that time Magohei was blest with a young wife 
of strong Christian faith and character and leaving his 
old mother in her care, he went away to find work. 

He worked hard and conscientiously at bridge build- 
ing, thinking of the people who would pass over that 
bridge and whose lives depended on the thoroughness 
with which he did his work. All his money he saved 
and sent home to his mother, who bought land with it 
and thus their circumstances gradually changed. 

Meantime conditions in the village were changing too. 
His mother was failing and was about to die and the 
villagers were suffering from dishonest officials. Their 
minds turned to the man they knew was honest, Magohei, 
and a sentiment grew desiring his return. At last Mago- 
hei came back. He had left, an outcast and a poor 
man; he came back, welcomed by the villagers and com- 
fortably well off, according to village standards. Although 
a man of but little education his character won him a 
place and he became a prominent person in the commun- 
ity, holding village offices and seeing the chief men of 
the village came to his house to consult about village 
affairs. 

He had seven children; three survive him, all earnest 
Christians. | 

Once he bought a calf and dedicated it to the Lord. 
When the calf grew big he sold it and gave the whole 
proceeds to the Lord. 

He died an old man of seventy-two years. The whole 
village turned out to his funeral and they felt that a 
great man had gone from among them. ‘Truly he was 
a great man. 

Dwell in the land and feed on His faithfulness. 








Red Cross Scholarships 


A Special Committee of the Japan Red Cross Society 
in San Francisco announced a scholarship fund of $2,500 
to be used in encouraging higher education among Japa- 
nese young men and women in America. It had been 


sponsored by Council General Oyama, who was re- 
cently recalled to Japan and the fund was donated by 
the Committee in his honor. 
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“Little Journeys” in Japan 


Toa Native Hotel 


Lots JOHNSON ERICKSON 


The treasurer of the Arkansas 
Synodical has wired us from Yoko- 
hama that she is coming to Taka- 
matsu to see the brand-new chapel 
they are helping us put up in Tsukiji. 
At a hasty consultation here in the 
station I am appointed to go to meet 
her, and I rise at two in the morning 
to catch the express boat to Kobe. 
What a contrast it is to the first boat 
in which I made that same trip! 
Nineteen years ago we entered through 
the bowels of the ship, picking our 
way through the thick atmosphere of 
the third class where people were 
packed in sardine fashion on the floor, 
and on hard wooden shelves afew 
feet higher. Even my stature was too 
tall for comfort, and I remember: how 
warily I ducked my head in the dark 
passageways. 

In those’ days we always went first- 
class, and rolled ourselves in blankets and picked out 
as good a place to sleep on the floor as we could find 
among the babies and the bandannas and the snoring 
men. The only heat was from a brazier, and the win- 
ter winds were merciless. But the boat I am taking 
this morning is as trim and shining in its white tile and 
gleaming brass as though it plied the Hudson, and I 
feel that second-class is quite good enough, especially 
as the “boy” assures me that I may occupy the vacant 
smoking room. I settle myself on the leather cushions, 
and am soon asleep again, to be awakened before day- 
light by the clatter of dishes near at hand. 

Here comes the boy with my breakfast, beautifully 
served on a red lacquer tray; soup, omelette, two kinds 
of spinach, red ginger, and crisp broiled fish. My rice 
is served from a big brass-bound wooden bucket, and 
I am given my portion of weak, lukewarm tea. The 
chopsticks and toothpick are neatly sealed in a long, 
narrow envelope. I fall to work with gusto. 

Off on a motor boat at Kobe, while the band plays 
on deck. Most of my fellow passengers seem to have 
come first-class. It is the most prosperous group of 
people I have ever traveled with in Japan. I see bag- 
gage which has been to China; to America; to France. 
Smart suit-cases have displaced the shapeless cloth bags 
of twenty years ago. Half a dozen of the ladies are 
faultlessly dressed in “foreign style,” from good looking 
hats to French heels. 

A long ride in a thoroughly modern, theroughly 
crowded street car brings me to the Canadian Academy 
and the ecstatic hugs of two surprised youngsters. At 
six o’clock in the evening I take a local to Osaka in or- 
der to meet Miss Edgar in time to arrange with her to 
go on to Okayama on the express in which she has 





traveled from Yokohama. I feel like “country come to 
town” as I wander about the Osaka station trying to 
find the proper window at which to buy our tickets. A 
football team is going somewhere, and the banners and 
the lanterns and the yells of the rooters give a curious 
mixture of the East and the West. The big station is 
bursting with people, but nowhere is there any heat, and 
the January wind penetrates to the marrow. 

How orderly and clean and quiet the first-class coaches 
of the fast express look to me as I hurry from one al- 
most empty car to another, tos find my friend in the 
very last, comfortably settled in a plush-upholstered arm 
chair, as unconcerned as though she were on the way 
from Little Rock to Memphis. But missionary traditions 
must be respected, and I hustle her back to second-class 
as soon as we get to Kobe. And how that hour of 
luxury has changed things! Second-class looks crowded 
and smoky and messy. We climb over a mountain of 
orange peel, and lunch boxes, and beer bottles, and 
cigarette stubs, and newspapers, and remains of bananas, 
which the boy is sweeping toward the door. Another 
“boy” rouses two sleeping forms and makes room for 
us to sit down. 

Miss Edgar’s eye is caught by a little woman across 
the aisle who is trying to get some rest and comfort. 
A small red cap and two bright black eyes peep out of 
the back of the big padded coat she is wearing. The 
mother draws her feet up under her, and lays her head 
on the window sill. Miss Edgar is sure she would be 
more comfortable if she would lay the baby down and 
sit like a Christian. But I am equally sure that if 
she dared try it, there would be a howl from the baby, 
who, as it is, makes not a sound.. 

At twelve o’clock we arrive in Okayama, and, as it 
is too late to catch the last boat to Takamatsu, we 
have to spend the night at a Native Hotel. It is just 
across the station, and the proprietor is standing in his 
spacious doorway bowing and smiling like a Jack-in-the- 
box. ‘Three women servants patter out to join in greet- 
ing us. I do the honors of the occasion, and open the 
bag containing the footwear I have fetched along for 
the two of us. The proprietor puts our shoes into a big 
box, and conducts us to our room up two flights of 
steps so steep that we hoist ourselves bodily up by the 
handrail. The room is clean and cold and empty. One 
of the maids hurries in with a few glowing bits of char- 
coal in a bed of ashes. Another brings out the fat 
cushions for us to sit on. The proprietor asks whether 
we wish a bath. A few doors down we can hear a 
jovial masculine voice raised in banter with the maid 
who is vigorously using a scrubbing brush on the present 
occupant of the tub, and I give an emphatic negative. 

The girls bring in heavy silk quilts faced with clean 
white cotton cloth. One is for the mattress, and two to 
use as cover. I slip off my coat, readjust my fur around 
my neck, for I know that the clumsy quilts will not 
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These Christian Japanese from the Takamatsu Presbyterian Church are enjoying a picnic. 


protect it, and crawl in. Miss Edgar cannot make up 
her mind to such sketchiness. When she is ready for 
bed, she turns out the light. It is the only one in the 
hotel that is extinguished. Beyond the paper doors 
our neighbors snore busily. A baby protests against 
the unfamiliar surroundings. But by and by sleep 
comes. 

In the cold gray dawn of the morning we rise hastily 
and repair to the first floor for our ablutions. Here are 
little wooden tubs filled with scalding water for our 
faces. Here is a towel. Here is salt for our teeth. 
And here is a mirror, and beside it a comb, evidently 
appreciated by former guests. All these conveniences 
are set out on a three-foot veranda surrounding a tiny 
court with its moss, and plum blossoms, and gray stone 
lantern. Two or three nonchalant men stand about wait- 
ing for their turn at the little tubs and the salt. 

In ordering breakfast the night before I said that 
we would like an orange, an egg, some bread and what- 
ever else was being served. I expected to dazzle Miss 


Edgar with the soup and the spinach and the rest, but 
when the trays are brought to our room, each of them 
contains four slices of bread over an inch thick, eight 
oranges, and four eggs. And that is all. 

We hurry to catch the train that is to take us to the 
sea, but at Uno we have to wait for a boat. Crowding 
about us are the third-class passengers, eager to see and 
hear, but polite and friendly. The young woman next 
me ventures a remark about the weather. Then we talk 
of Takamatsu, and she asks whether I live in Hama-no- 
cho. An older woman listening speaks up, “Why,” she 
says, ‘I lived next door when those houses were being 
built, and my boy played with Petchi San every day 
for years.”” Twenty years ago, but she still remembers 
Percy, the little missionary who was her boy’s com- 
panion, and who is preparing to come back to the land 
of his birth next summer! But the boat is coming, and 
it’s off for Miss Edgar and me toward the shining 
mountains across the strait which mark the pathway to 
Takamatsu. 


The Students’ Responsibility to the Coming Generation 


(In the English Oratorical Meeting, held in Nagoya, 
on November 29th, under the auspices of the Osaka 
Mainichi, the English newspaper with the largest circu- 
lation in the East, a member of*our Golden Castle School, 
was accorded first place. 

There were no prizes, all speakers receiving alike com- 
plimentery medals, but the general opinion was that Miss 
Okazaki, of our collegiate department, was easily first 
of the speakers, all of whom, with the exception of one 
other girl, from Nagoya, were men representing col- 
leges throughout the Empire. 


The paper praised Miss Okazaki highly and the editor 
of this paper, the Osaka Mainichi, wrote her a personal 
letter, congratulating her upon her good work and say- 
ing that he was not alone in considering her the best 
of all the speakers. 


This is a great step in advance for Japanese women 
and especially for our mission school. We thank God 
again this year for honoring our school. 


The following is Miss Okazaki’s speech): 
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The students of Japan today will 
be the men and women of tomor- 
row—They will make the laws and 
enforce them—they will determine 
whether the old mistakes and evils 
that have weakened the Empire 
shall be allowed to go on through 
the generations that are to be. 

In the seats of the mighty evil 
has long held sway; men high in 
the government, who by their elo- 
quence charm audiences, often led 
dissolute lives, causing the young 
who come under their influence to 
go astray. 

Men of great wealth and power 
are often of low character, caring 
not by what means they gain their 
money, and causing by their unfair 
business methods the demoralizing 
of their employees. 

Let us begin, Fellow Students, to think of these diffi- 
culties and plan our course accordingly. 

Upon us is the heavy responsibility of directing aright 
the change which is shortly coming upon our country. 

Let us look into those evils that have weakened her, 
and are daily sapping her life and dragging down the 
physical, mental and moral natures of her young men 
and women. 


- First, let us consider the drink habit, which is yearly 
taking its toll in thousands of lives and in the weaken- 
ing in mind and body of thousands more. 


What good has sake ever done, except to enrich the 
coffers of heartless men who care not for the souls of 
Japan’s young? 

And the geisha traffic, which goes hand in hand with 
drink, taking its deadly toll year by year, a canker at 
the heart of Society! 





Fellow Students, we must with one purpose rise uy 
against these things and make our land free of the 
double evil that is gnawing at her heart. Let us who 
love our country pledge ourselves as being opposed to 
alcohol; let us fight it and the geisha trade as we do 
the most deadly enemies (as indeed they are) of Japan, 
and let us not rest until we have prevailed upon those 
who make the laws to legislate against them. 


The old order is passing, the future of Japan lies 
with her students. I, as a Christian student, know but 
one leader who is capable of guiding us through the 
difficulties and darkness that lie ahead, the Christ who 
said, “Lo, I make all things new.” He is able. And I 
plead with you, my fellow students, take Him as your 
leader and His life as the pattern for your own lives. 


In Him alone is there hope for the world, and in 
Him alone can young Japan hope to work out her 
destiny among the nations. 


Miss Okazaki, of the 
Golden Castle School 


for Girls. 





Notes and Personals 


The missionaries and Christians in Takamatsu are all 
so happy over the new church building that has just 
been completed and dedicated. Funds for this new 
church home were provided by the good ladies of the 
Arkansas Synodical. 

Rev. S. M. Erickson preached the sermon at the dedi- 
cation. After the dedication special meetings were held 
for five days. Dr. J. B. Thornton and two Japanese min- 
isters from Kobe did the preaching. It was a real joy 
to hear these brethren preach the Old, Old Story. The 
Christians, too, were made strong. Two young women 
were baptized. 





O———. 

Mrs. Lucy Hall Morton, widow of the late Rev. Chas. 
R. Morton, now returning to take up her work in Brazil, 
writes from Barretos, June 6th: 

“I arrived in Barretos, a new station just being opened 
by Rev. R. D. Daffin, also my new field of service, on 
May 30th, and am very happy to be at last at my work. 

“Barretos is considered the most wicked interior town 
in this state and we are told by every one we meet 
that we have come to a very bad place. 

“As we shall want and need the earnest prayers of all 


interested in the progress of the cause of Christ, I am 
asking you now to remember us at the beginning of this 
work. 

“Outwardly, Barretos is very pleasant and promising 
and there is nothing to cause alarm or consternation, 
that I have seen, excepting that on the morning of June 
1st, at 5 A. M. (we were still in a hotel, as the house 
Mr. Daffin had bought for the Mission Home was not 
ready for occupancy), the hotel was surrounded by 
Revolutionists and about ten armed ruffians, led by a 
notorious Desperado calling himself Captain Philo, came 
into the hotel and seized the Chief of Police, who was 
staying at the hotel with his family. Of course that 
was a startling occurrence, but as we were not molested 
in any way, we were not frightened. They kept the 
authorities of Barretos prisoners all that day, while they 
were carrying out their plans, then they evacuated dur- 
ing the night, being in number about 180. 

“We are now settled in the Mission House. I am stay- 
ing here temporarily until I become acquainted with 
the place and can make other arrangements for myself. 

“Again I ask your prayers for the work of the Lord 
in Barretos.” 
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New church building and manse at Takamatsu, Japan. 


Doctor McAlpine writes from Susaki, June 2nd: 

“Last Saturday and Sunday (May 30th and 3ist), it 
was my privilege to attend the dedication of the new 
church building of our Kochi Church. This is the con- 
gregation which just organized the very year Mr. Grin- 
nan and I arrived in Japan, and when we settled in 
Kochi at that very earnest invitation, there were just 
twenty-two members of the church, but already a con- 
gregation of hundreds. 

“Though they have not progressed as rapidly as 
hoped for then, yet they have kept growing and been 
steadfast in the faith, resisting the wiles of Satan in a 
fine way. As I served on the financial committee for 
erecting the first building, nearly forty years ago, it was 
specially interesting to me to observe this splendid new 
house of worship going up. It is of steel reinforced 
concrete, well proportioned lines, simple but handsome in 
ornamentation. The lower story, with many side rooms 
for classes, offices, etc., is well adapted for Sunday School, 
prayer meetings and other purposes like social gather- 
ings; the second story, with inclined floor galleries, has 
high ceiling and good acoustics, plenty of sunlight and 
air, making a comfortable assembly room for 1,500 per- 
sons. The pulpit and appointments are tasteful and 
well planned. Finally, the roof is level, with safety 
guard walls, rings and holes for erecting a tent there 
for summer evening services; while in the tower the 
chime of bells from the homeland calls the attention of 
the city to the gatherings. It is easily accessible from all 
directions. The dedication meeting was attended by a 
large number, and by invitation, the governor, mayor and 
other officials, some of whom took part to show respect. 
For two nights there were preaching meetings for large 
congregations. With this spacious and handsome build- 
ing, it is likely that the spiritual power which goes forth 
from this staunch church wll be more and more effective 
throughcut the region. It cost about $50,000.00 U. S. 
currency and has been largely paid for by the people 
themselves. It is by far the handsomest building I have 
seen in Japan.” 

ee eee 

Another instance of God’s protecting care of our mis- 
sionaries on the North Kiangsu field, many of whom 
are in such constant danger, happened in Sutsien on 
the night of the 4th of May. An explosion was heard 
which none could account for until the next morning, 
when it was found that a small bomb had been thrown 
into the hospital yard and had exploded there. No 
person or property was injured. The motive for the 
act was unknown. 





0 


A young woman patient was recently brought to this 
hospital (Tsingkiangpu). She is a Christian; her 
brother, who came with her, is also a Christian. So is 
the young man who brought them to the hospital. In 
a conversation with this young man he told this story: 
“Four years ago I came here with a broken arm. I had 





never heard the gospel before. While in the hospital 
I heard the gospel daily and had some books given me. 
I took them home and was converted by the message 
they brought. Since then I have been baptized and 
admitted to the church. Now a large number of the 
people of my village believe and these two (brother and 
sister) are among the Christians of that village.” 
——9 

Dr. Lowry Davis sends from Kashing, June 11, the 
following interesting facts concerning the work of the 
Boys’ High School. This school was pronounced by the 
Educational Commission to be one of the best Mission 
Schools in China: 

“Please review in your mind the work of the school. I 
send you one of our school annuals—last year’s. I will 
send this year’s when completed. Please keep in mind 
some of the following facts: 

“We have had nearly 2,000 applications for entrance 
within the last six years. Less than one-fourth could be 
admitted for lack of room. This last year we had nearly 
500 new applicants. Only 120 could be admitted. In 
spite of the war, last term we reached our maximum eén- 
rollment in the twenty-five years’ history of this insti- 
tution, totalling 370. 

“We are not looking for numbers, but quality. This 
370 represents the picked group of students who have 
done the things mentioned in the following paragraph, 
printed by request by Rev. Ralph Wells, of Weshien, 
Shantung Province, after he had made a special visit to 
study our school. 

“I enclose a Life of Christ in Chinese. Please read 
the English statement on the back leaf. This will show 
what our Bible course is doing to evangelize the chil- 








New church at Kochi, Japan. 
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dren and masses of China. This session I am having 
our senior high school write a whole library of small 
booklets, Bible stories especially (also stories of great 
Christian leaders in the world), especially for the use 
of the masses of China, and the children. Think of how 
such work can be used for evangelism. But it takes 
time and workers to do this sort of work. Of course, 
our Chinese colleagues can help, but we must be the 
leaders in the deep spiritual problems, of course, other- 
wise we lose our main purpose as missionaries. 

“In the Kashing Presbytery the North Gate Independ- 
ent Church has recently elected as pastor one of our 
first graduates, Mr. Pao. Most of the elders and deacons 
are our teachers. The only high grade candidates for 
the ministry in Kashing Presbytery are graduates of 
Kashing High School. There are also others who will 
follow. 

“What are we in China going to do with this work 
which Christ has so marvellously blessed? We cannot 
do anything unless you send us the workers.” 


ACTION OF MID-CHINA MISSION RE RESIGNATION 
OF DR. J. L. STUART. 


Your committee recommend that in response to the 
letter of resignation of Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, the fol- 
lowing reply be made: 

1. That the Mission regretfully accept Dr. Stuart’s 
resignation as a regular member of the Mission with the 
relinquishment of salary. 

2. That while assuming no responsibility for the 
methods and policies of Peking University, the Mission 
request and urge Dr. Stuart to maintain his connection 
with the Mid-China Mission as an associate member. 
When present Dr. Stuart will have all the privileges of 
the floor, and if absent from the regular meeting of 
the Mission, he is requested to send a personal report of 
his work as information. 

3. That we extend a cordial invitation to Dr. Stuart 
to resume full work and membership in our Mid-China 
Mission whenever he elects to do so. 


Some Chinese Superstitions 


C. H. PATTERSON. 


HAVE recently been reading the first volume of the 

translation of Henry Dore’s Researches into Chinese 

Superstitions, published by the T’usewei Press, 
Shanghai, 1914. It is intensely interesting for one 
who is living in the midst of the Chinese people and 
who has every opportunity to see at first hand the mul- 
tiple forms which superstition takes. In the port cities 
the old customs based on superstitions which have been 
handed down for hundreds and thousands of years are 
gradually being replaced by more reasonable practices, 
owing to the contacts with western civilization. But in 
the interior and in the country districts where the vast 
majority of the Chinese race still lives, the customs of 
the fathers are still practiced. I am confident most of 
the ignorant people could not give a logical reason for 
the charms and schemes which they use to ward off evil 
and insure happiness. Until we with the light of the 
Cross and of Christ can give them something better, 
we cannot blame them for what they do. This article 
is not written in the spirit of blame or of derision or 
to make a laughing stock of any people, much less those 
among whom I work and who are my friends; but it 
is written to show the grip that fear of an unknown 
future, fear of evil spirits, fear of unlucky combinations, 
fear of death, fear of the unknown in general, in short 
the grip that fear has upon the ignorant masses of the 
people. The degenerate representatives of the Taoist 
and Buddhist faiths instead of standing up for the best 
that their respective religions teach seem instead to make 
their living off the credulity of the masses by their 
charms and incantations. What a privilege to have a 
gospel that makes one free. The paragraphs that follow 
consist of illustrations. 

Peachwood stands for long life and is at the same 
time considered a powerful antidote against attacks by 
evil spirits. A mother when taking her child to some 
strange place such as a mission hospital, is often found 
with a peach switch* in her hand to drive away any 


*We have had personal experience of the effectiveness of the 
same remedy for the same trouble, but this was a long time ago. 


evil that may threaten the child. If the wiles of some 
evil genius are feared for some new-born child, peach- 
wood arrows are often prepared and shot by an archer 
in all directions, or simply placed over the cradle of the 
child. Another use of the peachtree is seen in amulets. 
It still happens that parents are so credulcus as to be- 
lieve in the quaint stories of bygone times, which pre- 
tend that in order to give solidity to the foundations of 
a large building, or to the pillars of a bridge, the demons 
employ children as propping stones. Soothsayers still 
employ this tricky practice in frightening parents. Great 
anxiety is naturally experienced. Peachwood amulets 
are then made and hung round the neck of the child, 
thus preventing the démons from approaching him. 

It often happens that children are given the name of 
an animal, as “little pussy,” “little dog,” or at other 
times the name of “slave girl.” The reason for this 
seems to be that people imagine that by using a little 
cunning and trickery, they may succeed in deceiving the 
wily elves who seek to injure male children, but who 
care little for girls or animals. To put them on the 
wrong track the name of an animal or of a girl is given 
to the new-born male child to protect him. Of course 
the spirits will hear the name called and will not stop 
to inquire further. 

One terrible custom is sometimes resorted to among 
the ignorant. When all the children in a family die 
their bodies are at times mutilated. The bodies are 
cut up with knives or Jacerated with the teeth in order 
to prevent the deadly spirit which they consider to be 
within from ever returning to that house and trying 
to take away any of the other children that may be 
born afterwards. Only the hopeless anguish of despair 
combined with a very real belief in the powerful and 
invisible spirits of evil can bring parents to do such 
things. 

Many children wear a padlock attached to the neck 
with a silver chain. This is an endeavor to enchain 
them in somewise to existence, and prevent them from 
being ravished by death from their affectionate parents. 
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These padlocks may be found in all silversmiths’ shops 
and vary in size and shape. Sometimes Buddhist or 
Taoist priests tie them on with their own hands round 
the necks of children. 


Boys wear an ear-ring attached to one of their ears 
during childhood, and often even in more advanced age. 
Youths of twenty summers may be found with this ap- 
pendage, which is made either of silver or gold. The 
idea seems to be that since only little girls are supposed 
to wear ear-rings, should I attach one to the ear of my 
boy, the evil spirits, who ever seek to injure male chil- 
dren, shall be deceived by this device, and think the 
child to be only a little girl. 


“Dry adoption” is the name given to the theoretical 
but not actual adoption of a child. When fear is en- 
tertained that a child may die, he is adopted into an- 
other family and takes its name. This adoption is 
purely nominal, and no right to inheritance or support 
from the new family is granted. This custom is based 
on the superstitious notion that an unlucky lot has be- 
fallen the family, and that the only means for preserv- 
ing a child is to pass him over fictitiously to a more 
fortunate family. On the day the dry adoption is con- 
cluded, a blue string is placed round the neck of the 
child to which is attached a number of cash equalling 
the number of years he has lived. A new cash is added 
every year after that until the child has reached fifteen. 
He is then supposed to have passed the dangerous bar- 
riers of childhood, and be less subject to the powers of 
the spirits. 


The superstitious practices connected with betrothal 
and marriage are even more numerous if possible than 
those connected with childbirth and children. The 
mutual compatibility of the intended couple seems to 
depend more upon the cyclic animals that have presided 
over the birth days, as shown by the astrologers’ table, 
than upon more important considerations. The choice 
of the month for marriage depends upon the cyclic ani- 
mal that has presided over the birth of the girl. It 
would be too tedious to go into detail and tell all the 
lucky things that are done at the time of the marriage 
ceremony to try and secure future happiness and many 
children. The customs that are now practiced, such as 
firing fire-crackers, keeping the demons out of the bridal 
chair, the angle at which the chair should be placed, 
the bronze mirror hung on the belt of the bride, the 
articles to be stepped upon by the bride in entering the 
house of the husband, the presents to be received, the 
articles to be eaten, these customs and many others are 
practiced to secure and insure luck, but I am confident 
than the element of habit and public opinion enters 
very strongly. It is possible to find a superstitious 
reason for everything that is done by inquiring long 
enough and by reading the old authors. Those of us 
who live in glass houses cannot throw too many stones, 
and if some enterprising Chinese were to give a thor- 
ough study to all our marriage customs in the U. S. A. 
he might find that many had been handed down from 
our pagan ancestors, but in spite of this short-coming 
in our land, we cannot but speak of the customs here 


since they are so intimately associated in the minds of 
the common people with their belief in demonology. 
For further study of this question it would probably be 
best to secure such books as Dore’s Researches into 
Chinese Superstitions, Doolittle’s Social Life of the 
Chinese, DeGroot’s The Religious System of the Chinese, 
and read for yourself as the subject is very broad and 
touches the social life and customs as well as the re- 
ligious representatives in the community. 

The superstitious practices connected with death are 
more numerous still. Just as one phase of this subject, 
let us mention briefly something of what may be seen 
in the funeral procession. Two men carry a pair of 
flags or streamers, made of white paper, to help guide 
the spirit of the departed on its way to Hades. These 
are followed by persons scattering mock paper money. 
A plentiful supply of this is used and it is intended to 
enable the spirit to purchase its passage and secure 
the right of way to the world of shades. In Peking 
another significance is said to be attached to this. Holes 
are cut in the center of the circular paper cash, and 
as these are scattered in the air, the evil spirits which 
surround the procession and might annoy the spirit of 
the departed are supposed to get tangled up as they try 
to dart through the holes in the paper cash, and so 
safety is secured. ‘Two miniature mountains, one made 
of gold paper and the other of silver paper are carrier 
to furnish the departed an inexaustible supply of wealth 
in the next world. There are paper chairs and servants 
and horses carried to be burnt outside the city and 
so made accessible to the use of the departed. Usually 
some Taoist or Buddhist priests are in evidence crying 
and murmuring some liturgical prayers. 

As to the grave site, the time of the burial, the angle 
at which the coffin is to be placed, these all have to be 
determined by the fortune-tellers, lest anything done 
wrong might bring misfortune on the descendants. 

The Buddhist and Taoist priests in the name of re- 
ligion hold the whip handle when it comes to playing 
on the imaginations of the ignorant people and getting 
money out of them to insure the happiness of the de- 
parted in the next world. The common people do not 
worry much as to which religion they go to in seeking 
relief from their fears for the departed, and the various 
sects of priests as a rule seem to live off the people 
bout the same. Both tell them that there is a life after 
death, and that money must be given to secure their 
services to pray the departed out of purgatory, or out 
of the lake of blood, or from being reincarnated into 
some vile beast. They both have talismans that can 
be burnt for the sake of the departed to secure their 
safe passage into peaceful rest or out from suffering. 
Burning paper talismans, incantations, striking a bell 
a certain number of strokes, and various other devtces 
are resorted to which succeed in alleviating the anguish 
of the relatives and satisfying the cupidity of the priests. 

You wonder why a message like the one Christianity 
has to bring would not win immediate’ acceptance. 
There are others of us who wonder the same thing, and 
not only that, but it occurs to me that Christ him- 
self at one time “marveled at their unbelief.” 
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Transport in the Belgian Congo 


J. Morrison 


RANSPORT facilities in the Belgian Congo have 
tS always been a source of dissatisfaction, both to 

the traveler and to the inhabitant, and from the 
time that one sets foot in the Colony and makes the ac- 
quaintance of the narrow-gauge railway which runs from 
Matadi to Kinshasa, with all its attendant discomforts, 
until the time that one has exhausted the various modes 
of traveling, both by land and river, one realizes that 
the slogan now being preached by the inhabitants “trans- 
porter est coloniser’ (to transport is to colonize) is 
well justified. 

The narrow-gauge railway referred to is not only ex- 
tremely fatiguing to the traveler, but is totally inade- 
quate for the merchandise entering the Colony. 

Although one can hardly grumble at the accommoda- 
tion on board several of the river steamers, yet the serv- 
ices leave much to be desired, and a stay of several weeks 
in the Lower Congo awaiting an up-river steamer is the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Transportation in the interior is our chief trouble, and 
it is at present in a state of transition, due to the gradual 
abolition of the old order of things, as represented by 
native porters, and the substitution of newer and more 
modern methods. 

The cry for improved transportation has affected the 
whole Colony, and the continuous demand for native 
labor to work on the construction of railways and motor 
roads, is justifiably causing apprehension with regard 
to our work, as I shall endeavor to explain. 

Until quite recent years, and even today to a limited 
extent, when a missionary, State agent, or trader found 
it imperative to travel, he summoned his team of ham- 
mock-men together, generally eight to ten men specially 
trained to carry a hammock slung on a pole, and sup- 
ported on their shoulders, he prepared to set off. This 
primitive mode of traveling was extremely fatiguing, 
both to the porters and to the traveler. The distance 
covered per day averaged from twenty-five to thirty 
miles, and this in a tropical sun, so that one can un- 
derstand how terribly exhausting a long journey was to 
these poor natives. 

The furtherest point from one station to another on 
our mission field is roughly 300 miles, and where such 
a distance would be insignificant in the homeland, it 
meant a fourteen day journey by hammock. 

Motorcycles, primarily introduced to enable the doctors 
to move from one point to another, facilitated the con- 
veying of missionaries, but the poor quality of the roads 
rendered the machines susceptible to frequent break- 
downs; there was no provision for carrying food, a bed, 
etc., and an additional factor was the difficulty in find- 
ing suitable places to store gasoline. With the construc- 
tion of motor roads by the State, Fords are now being 
employed by the chief State and Company agents, al- 
though the lesser agent has still to travel by means of 
the humble hammock, as motor transport, though pos- 
sible, is still in its infancy. 

The natives also are responsible for the transporta- 


tion of all goods from the river posts to the interior, 
and in the care of traders, raw materials from the in- 
terior to the river. This carrying of loads over moun- 
tainous country is only accepted by the native when there 
is no other way of obtaining the means to pay his 
State tax, or purchase the few trifles he either needs or 
covets. I have personally supervised the loading of many 
caravans, and it is pathetic to see a native approach with 
the skin rubbed off his shoulders by carrying, and beg 
for a light load. 

The question of finding other means of transporta- 
tion has been a source of constant thought to us, both 
from a humane and economic point of view, and we hope 
we have solved the problem with the introduction by Mr. 
Longenecker, one of our missionaries, of light carts built 
on Ford pneumatic wheels. This form of transport at 
present appeals to the native, as it is not nearly so ex- 
hausting and is more remunerative; the novelty is prob- 
ably also an attraction. Even this improvement still 
makes it a form of hard labor, as the surrounding coun- 
try is very undulating. 

Previously, these carts were impossible, as nothing 
existed save narrow native footpaths, but with the ad- 
vent of motor roads, they are now practicable. We are 
introducing them on the various stations as rapidly as 
funds will permit, and they are proving invaluable for 
the transport of brick from the kiln and lumber from 
the sawpit, while numerous other little jobs hitherto 
taking up the time of a missionary to superintend, are 
now made possible by these vehicles. The gain in time 
can not be undervalued, as in the case of Bibanga, tim- 
ber is often moved from spots fifteen to twenty miles 
from the station, the country in that region being long 
grassy plains with few trees suitable for lumber. 

Oxen can be used to a limited’extent in this form of 
transport, but where the distance is from 200 to 300 
miles the length of time made necessary by these slow- 
moving animals render this impracticable. It may be 
possible at some future date to use asses for this work, 
but this would, for the Belgian Congo, be in the nature 
of an experiment, although it has been tried successfully 
in other parts of tropical Africa. 

Rail may be an additional help to us at some future 
date, as the State is now busy constructing a railway 
which will link up with the Cape to Cairo system. 

As I mentioned before, however, the demand for in- 
creased and improved transportation facilities in causing 
us to view the future with hopes and fears, hopes that 
our transport problem will be solved, and fears for the 
effect it may have on our native church. The pro- 
jected railway has necessitated the compulsory recruit- 
ment of natives from the different villages. These na- 
tives may be Christians, but it is a difficult task for them 
to keep their faith amidst the trials and temptations 
which exist in these camps where thousands of natives 
of different tribes, different customs, and different vices 
are herded together, and where the example of the white 
man himself may be detrimental. 
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Not only does this recruitment deplete the ranks of the 
native Church but the gradual approach of civilization 
often brings with it many insidious evils which the na- 
tive, still a babe in Christ, finds it difficult to resist. 

The population of this country is sparse, and with 
this additional demand, competition forces the value of 
native labor to a point hitherto unknown. Mining com- 
panies, State traders, etc., vie with each other to secure 
the native’s services and it is not surprising that the 
native sells his services to the highest bidder. One can 
understand, therefore, that greater remuneration with less 


physical discomfort as represented in the mining camp, 
etc., is rapidly dealing a deathblow to native trans- 
port. Were this the only disadvantage, it might prove 
a blessing in disguise, but in drawing away the native, 
it takes him away from the shelter of the Church and 
places him among temptation. 

We have probably still a few years before us in which 
to strengthen the faith of the native before the com- 
pleted railway brings many a temptation to him, so we 
hope that your prayers may be joined with ours that 
the interval may be used to the greatest advantage. 


SENIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM FOR SEPTEMBER, 1925 


ARRANGED BY Miss MARGARET MCNEILLY 


Topic—Japan 


HymMn—Jesus the Light of the World. 

PRAYER—That Japan may turn to the true Light. 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catt—Answer with an item of missionary inter- 

est about Japan. 

BUSINESS. 

DEVOTIONAL—John 1:1-16. 

PRAYER. 

Quiz—Hidden Treasure. 

Soto—Selected. 

READING—’Tis this to Teach. 

TopicaL—Monthly Topic. 
What the Japanese Think of America. 
Little Journeys in Japan—To a Native Hotel. 
A Student’s Responsibility to the Coming 

Generation. 


HymN—More Love to Thee. 
PRAYER. 
Close with chain of Prayer. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Before entering into the Program, have some one 
make a Map Talk on Japan, locating stations and 
missionaries. To vary roll call, let each member 
present take the name of a missionary, when the name 
is called let the member answer and tell something 
of her work. 

Condense the Monthly Topic. Let more than one mem- 
ber take part. 

Pray earnestly for the needs as brought out in the 
program. 

To take home: On maps of Japan, drawn on card 
board, print “Only Christ can save thee, beautiful Japan” 
or other items, and distribute. 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


1. What is no holiday task? 
Who are the Ainus? Tell something about them. 


Do 


3. Who turned Kagawa’s attention to Christianity? 

4. A new church dedicated, where? 

5. What kind of a place is Barretos? 

6. 2,000 applicants for entrance in six years, where 
and to what? 

7. What do the Japanese think of America? 


oe) 


“Beyond paper doors neighbors snore busily.” 
Where? 


9. A whole village turned out to his funeral. Whose 
was it? 
10. Give some points in Miss Okazaki’s speech. 
11. Give some Chinese Superstitions. 
12. Some modes of transportation in the Congo. What 


are they and what are needed? 





a heaven on earth. 


merely to fill a pew. 





CARRYING CHRIST INTO THE BUSINESS WORLD 


“On Christ the Solid Rock I stand 
All other ground is sirking sand.” 
If we could carry that into the business world, this would indeed be 


Through our 314 advertising clubs, we are trying to encourage church 
attendance. We are not interested in having men go to church on Sunday 
We want them to go to church ard enter into the 
spirit and carry it into business life for the other six days of the week.— 
Lou E. Holland, President Associated Advertising Clubs of World. 
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The Little Maids of Far Japan 


For Srx GIrLs 


First Girl— 
Ihe little maids of far Japan 
Have eyes of jetty black, 

And ebon locks all held in place 
By pins crossed in the back; 
They wear kimonos made of silk, 
And gay with eastern dyes, 
Their satin girdles spread behind 

Like gorgeous butterflies. 


Second Girl— 

The little maids of far Japan 
Are quiet and discreet; 

They wear shoe-mittens in the house, 
Straw sandals on the street. 

They have deep pockets to their dress— 
I’m sure you'll not believe ’ 
How cakes and toys or perfumed things 

They carry in their sleeve. 


Third Girl— 
The little maids of far Japan 
Are wonderfully polite, 

Although they never shake your hand 
They bow with all their might. 
Their teacher bows to them at school, 

The children bow again, 
And then the teacher bows once more 
Before the school begins. 


Fourth Girl—- 

The little maids of far Japan 
They drink tea o’er and o’er. 

Within a house where soft straw mats 
Are spread upon the floor. 

rhey hold their pretty paper fans 
In smart, coquettish ways, 

And find, for passing simple gifts, 
They make the best of travs. 


Fifth Girl— 
rhe little maids of far Japan 
Use fine, high-sounding talk: 
They say, “Oh, may we condescend 
To take an august walk?” 
They call their hostess “honorable” 
When sweetmeats they receive, 
And wrap in paper a small part 
To take home in their sleeve. 


Sixth Girl— 
The little maids of far Japan 
Have many childish joys, 
And play with dolls or drums and flags— 
Their land is one of toys. 
Their cheeks hold rare old-ivory tints, 
Their teeth are orient pearls, 
And yet they play in their own way 
Like other happy girls. 
From “Normal Instructor and Primary Plans,” 
by permission F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


A New God in Japan 


J. E. Coursar, Jr. 


APAN has a new god! 
This is a startling statement, but it is a true one. 
A short time ago the citizens of this place manu- 
factured a “new god,” and since I happened to have seen 
and known him for nearly a year before he died, I 
thought you might like to know what he was like. 
The first time I ever saw him, as I remember it, was 
when he was lying dead drunk, face-up in a muddy 
street. He was clothed in rags from head to foot. To 
make the story of his becoming a “god” as blasphemous 
as it really is, you must know what sort of person he 
was. The only work he could do was to pull a cart 
around like a horse, for he was a half-wit, and could 


not be trusted with any responsibility. He seemed to 
have no friends nor kinspeople, and lived a vagabond 
sort of existence, picking up scraps of food wherever 
he could find them, sleeping wherever night happened 
to overtake him, and dressing himself in the rags that 
kindly disposed people gave him. 

As is sometimes the case with half-wits and idiots in 
America, he was the sport of all the children in the 
streets, and they gave him the nickname “Issen Go Rin,” 
meaning “Cent and a Half,” or as you American 
youngsters would have probably said, “Three Cents with 
a Hole in It.” 

He had one trait, however, which made him, in a way, 
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popular with everyone. He was kind to little children. 
They might laugh at him, but let one of the little tots 
fall down and begin to cry and old “Issen Go Rin” 
would run and pick him up and set him on his feet 
again. 

Several weeks ago the poor old creature died. Soon 
after his death a movement was started to raise funds 
with which to erect an image and a shrine for him. and 
now they say that a large sum has been secured and that 
soon “Issen Go Rin” will become a “Jizo Sama,” the 
name given to the god of the children. 

Already numbers of people are worshipping him and 
praying to him. ‘The old beggar who in life was on a 
level with the dogs and who could not help himself has 








now become, in death, in the minds of these people, at 
least, an all-powerful being to whom prayers for help 
can be sent up. 


I have not seen his image yet, but when it is fin- 
ished mothers will come and hang the kimonos of their 
little sick babies around the image’s neck, thinking that 
thereby Jizo Sama will hear their cries for help and 
make their babies well again. 


How would you like to tell these people of our God, 
the Lord Jesus—whose name, by the way, sounds 
strangely like Jizo Sama’s—and how He is able now 
as He was when on earth to take the children in His 
arms and bless them? 


— 


Daniel and the Lions Again 


T. Wooprow HASSELL 


HRISTMAS is over and gone. Perhaps you have 
s forgotten what you gave and what you received; 

how cold it was and what kind of entertainment 
you had at church. 

Often I have thought I would write you something of 
the way the Japanese celebrate Christmas at Church. 
We can’t always agree with everything an Oriental puts 
on at an entertainment as representing something from 
the Bible. If you tell him about Jacob asleep and the 
ladder let down from Heaven, you have to look sharp 
or he will have a scene representing Jacob on a feather 
bed, with a mosquito net and an electric fan. 

But the entertainment I am going to tell you about 
had to do with Daniel in the lion’s den. 

It was Christmas night. The little church was loudly 
decorated with fitting Christmas colors and designs, and 
was brilliantly lighted with electric lights. The house 
was packed. When the Daniel number came, four boys 
about twelve years old appeared on the stage to repre- 
sent the lions. A band was fastened tightly around each 
of their heads to which were tied a lot of wavy paper. 
This all hung lightly down over their shoulders and was 


meant to represent the lion’s manes. These fierce crea- 
tures then got down on their all-fours, and after stalk- 
ing around restlessly over the floor of their den, began 
to carry on a conversation. 

Quoth one, “Say, do you know we are going to have 
a human being to eat today?” 

“I’m awfully glad,” said another, “You know we 
haven’t had anything for two weeks. What is the name 
of that human being?” 

“Why, its Mr. Daniel, haven’t you heard? He got 
into trouble and they are going to throw him down here.” 

“Huh, but we can’t eat that man; he prays to the Lord. 
The Lord wont let us eat him.” 

Just here a number of Persian officers wearing tur- 
bans and capes and carrying staves, appeared in the 
rear of the building, shoving and beating poor Daniel 
in front of them toward the dread den of roaring lions. 
Arrived at the den, an imaginary trap door was opened, 
and just as the victim was about to be thrown down, one 
of the lions reared on his hind feet and exclaimed, ‘““Now 
for the feast, here comes the Prime Minister!” Then 
down came. Daniel sprawling over the floor of the den, 
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bruised by the officers, who quickly closed the door and 
sat down to listen to the breaking of Daniel’s bones. 
But these men were not to be gratified in any such way. 
The lions had decided that, however hungry they were, 
they did not intend to eat this man. Instead they began 
to vie with each other in providing for his comfort and 
amusement. 

First, one of them went to him and raised him up, 
while another began to feel around to find the bruised 
places on Daniel’s body, and gently massaged them. 

After Daniel began to feel a bit at home in the den, 
lest he should become lonely, a new form of entertain- 
ment commenced. The lions arranged themselves in 
front of him, and, slowly rising upon their hind legs, 


commenced their lion dance. Thus the long hours of 
the night were whiled away, while the lions went hungry 
and Daniel went free. 

This was only one number of a long program that 
lasted about two hours. But the Japanese doesn’t worry 
about the long hours. Even the little children sit 
through the entire entertainment without going to sleep, 
and go home at the end with a little bag full of cakes 
and their little hearts full of Christmas joy. 

Christmas we make a great deal of in the life of the 
Church and Sunday Schools, for everybody will come to 


Church then, even if no other time during the year; 


and many people hear the Gospel at Christmas who 
never hear it any other time. 


JUNIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM FOR SEPTEMBER, 1925 
Topic—Japan 


HyMN—I Love to Tell the Story. 

SENTENCE PRAYERS. 

MINUTES. 

Rott CaLtit—Answer with the name and location of a 
station in Japan. 

BUSINESS. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

SCRIPTURE READING—Psalm 1. (Repeated in concert). 

PRAYER BY THE LEADER—For the children of Japan, 
and those that teach them. 

SpecIAL Music. 

Qu1z—What Do You Know About Japan? 









=< 
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Story—Daniel and the Lions Again. 
Story—A New God in Japan. 
READING—The Little Maids of Far Japan. 
Sonc—Selected. 

Close with the Lord’s Prayer in Concert. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Let the children find the‘r own answers for the Quiz. 
Let this be a general discussion. 

Have six girls dressed as Japanese recite the poem 
“The Little Maids of Far Japan.” 

Make earnest prayer for the children of Japan, and 
those that labor especially among them. Ask the chil 
dren to remember these in their daily prayers. 


Of Interest to White Cross Workers 


Tsingkiangpu, Ku., China, 
June 23, 1925. 
Dear Mrs. GaTLING: 

We have just received your White Cross boxes and it 
is needless to say that they are very welcome in our 
work. The work has grown so much in the past few 
years that it is hard to keep sufficient supplies on hand. 
Thank you and your good workers so much for the 
boxes. Although the conditions this year have been any- 
thing but peaceful the shipment came in good condition, 
and are what we need most in our work. 

Our cases are largely surgical with many gunshot 
wounds from the bandit-infested country, and large 
quantities of gauze dressings and bandages are needed 
for their proper care. Of necessity we have to run our 


hospital on as economical basis as possible. Therefore 
it is a great joy to us to have all these ready-to-use dress- 
ings so we do not have to stint in the care of these 
suffering men, women and children. 

Thanking you again and praying for God’s blessing 
on the share in His work you are undertaking, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) JAmeEs B. Woops. 

P. S. As no name was sent with the supplies from 
the Armstrong Memorial Church of Norfolk, and we 
do not know to whom to write to thank, could you pos- 
sibly convey our thanks to them? 


Gratefully yours, 


(Signed) J.-B. W. 
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The Triumphing Church 


The Church was the first to be blamed for the catastrophe when 
the world lost its balance during the war and civilization was thought 
to be toppling to its doom. “What is the matter with the churches?” 
became the common cry, and he has a short memory who does not 
recall the vast quantity of ink used in proving that the Church had 
failed, that the lever of religion was a broken reed, But the very 
fact that the Church was the chief target of criticism, blamed in all 
quarters for everything that went wrong, was a toker. of its place in 
the hearts of humanity, a tribute to its fundamental character and to 
the fundamental nature of religion. Now, six and a half years after 
the signing of the Armistice, while the world is recovering its breath 
and regaining its feet, Dr. Chares S. MacFarland, General Secretary 
of the Federal Courcil of Churches, shows that the Church, instead 
of failing is but steadily pursuing an ever-receding goal. ... 

Looking at membership figures first, he tells us that in the period 
from 1916 to 1923 church membership increased from 42,000,000 to 
48,000,000, that church organizations increased from 227,000 to 237,- 
000, and Sunday Schools, from 195,000 to 199,000. Between 1922 and 
1923, he tells us, church membership increased 1,000,000. The con- 
tribution box or pledge card is an indication of allegiance or tribute 
to the Church and Doctor MacFarland tells us, for instance, that the 
total contributions for all purposes in 1917 amounted to $328,000,- 
000, while in 1923 they amounted to $547,000,000. So, he concludes, 
“there is not the slightest doubt but that if fundamental faith in the 
Church is to be in ary sense measured by the opening of the purses 
of the people, the Church has constantly gained... . 


“It may without question be said that the human service of the 
churches during the past decade has been unparalleled. ... Evan- 
gelism has become more normal, and hence less observable. . . . 


“There is today a rapidly growing world outlook on the part of 
the churches, not that only of foreign missions, but the sense of ir- 
ternational solidarity and brotherhood. .. . 

“Another sign of hope is the unquenchable fundamental faith of 
people in the Church, evirced oftentimes by their most searching 
criticism.” —The Literary Digest. 
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HELPFUL NOTES 


m. prepared by Mrs. Moffett and Mrs. R. M. Pegram 
ve for the study of the new Home Mission Text-Book 


S~ “Out of The Wilderness’’ 


will appear in the October SURVEY 
No “Leaders’ Helps” will be issued this year. 
If your subscriptions expire with this issue, renew at once. 
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The Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 


Mrs. JOHN BRATTON 


(Address Delivered Before the Women’s Summer School of Missions, Montreat, 1925.) 


ANDWICHED in between the Home Mission 
meetings and the great Foreign Mission Con- 
vention came the Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, held in Washington, January 
18-24 of this year. 

This was to me the most interesting of the 
three meetings, for I am accustomed to gatherings of 
religious people, and know their trend of thought and 
speech, but the Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War brought in many and varied opinions and view- 
points. 

The delegates to the Home and Foreign Mission 
meetings were both men and women; at the Cause and 
Cure of War Conference there were only women, over 
four hundred registered delegates and as many visitors, 
each one a “symbol of some great interest of women.” 

The Conference was called by nine different national 
organizations. Listen to the names of these—are thei- 
interests not varied and all comprehensive ? 

1. American Association of University Women. 

2. Council of Women for Home Missions. 

3. Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions of North America. 

4. General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

5. National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 

6. National Council of Jewish Women. 

7. National League of Women Voters. 

$. National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

9. National Woman’s Trade Union League. 

Neither politics, prohibition nor suffrage brought 
these women to Washington from the four quarters of 
our country, but they came from Maine to Texas, from 
Florida to California, drawn by a very earnest desire to 
find out how women of our nation could help in bring- 
ing about better world conditions and in banishing war 
from the earth. 

As Rabbi Stephen S. Wise said in his masterly ad- 
dress on “Mass Psychology for War and Peace,” which 
I wish each of you could have heard, ‘““Women bear the 
first and last cost of war, and women ought to make the 
first and the wisest and the bravest stand against war.” 
This Conference was our first stand and I trust it was 
a wise stand. It took some courage to carry on in the 
face of the misunderstanding and ridicule expressed in 
a number of the leading newspapers, some of which in- 
sisted the meeting was pacifist propaganda. There was 
no truth in that assertion, if you mean by that the “I 
won't fight” attitude, but these women came to discuss 
ways and means of making fighting unnecessary. 

The spirit of the Conference was wonderful; there 
was no bitterness, no political partisanship, no seeking 
after honors; but these women of all creeds and of no 
creeds, women of every walk in life, young women, old 
women, professional women, business women, home lov- 
ing hodies and society women with a thoughtful mind 





under their butterfly exteriors, women who, though di- 
verse in interests, method and general spirit, thrust aside 
their differences of opinion and drew together, becoming 
one in their efforts toward a solution of the war prob- 
lem and a united peace program. 

“The Church groups— the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of North America and the Council of Women 
for Home Missions—must have wondered if they would 
find some of the other uncongenially worldly; perhaps 
among the others some expected to find the religious 
groups a little “bigoted;” but they not only worked to- 
gether in perfect harmony, but when the Conference 
closed had united solidly upon 

1. A common study program 

2. The continuance of the work together. 

The program, which bear in mind, was on the Causes 
as well as the Cure of War, was purely an educational 
one. We had more than Heinz’s famous “fifty-seven 
different varieties” of speakers, for we listened to soldiers 
such as the English Brigadier General, the Right Honor- 
able Lord Thomson, with eight letters after his name, 
Late Secretary of State for Air in the British Cabinet; 
to Major General John F. O’Ryan, Commander of the 
27th Division in the World War, who stated that “the 
American people can end war if they will get on the 
job;” to General Henry T. Allen, Commander of the 
American Forces in Germany; to Supreme Court 
Judges, and to scientists, to church men and to states- 
men, to missionaries and to college presidents, to psycho- 
logists and to diplomats, to newspaper men and to 
government officials, to men and to women, to Jews and 
to Gentiles, to Americans and to foreigners, and to all 
sorts and conditions of thought and belief. 

For three days the Causes were studied from every 
angle, and for another three days the Cures were dis- 
cussed. Needless to say we found the causes legion 
and the cures a multitude, and yet, while the Committee 
on the Cure of War gave many assisting agencies and 
activities to be found in political, economic, social and 
educational forces, they could all be summed up in one 
sentence from its findings: 

“The final cure of war lies in the spiritual healing of 
the nations.” 

At the Home Mission meeting Dr. Marquis had said, 
“The way out of the world’s troubles must be by a 
spiritual path.” Isn’t the solution given by the Com- 
mitte the same thing? I thought of that verse from 
Malachi (4:2) “Unto you that fear shall the Son of 
Righteousness appear with healing in His wings.” 

What are the Causes of War? “As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he” and “Out of the fullness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh” is just as true of nations as 
it is of individuals. According to one speaker “‘it is 
the logical outcome of wrong thinking. We have been 
thinking wrong.” If it is wrong for individuals to lie 
and to steal and to murder, it is certainly wrong for 
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that group of individuals which is a nation. We do all 
the things in the name of war as a nation that we would 
not do as individuals. 

There were economic, political, psychological, social 
and contributing Causes of War given, but they could 
all be sifted down to one—FEAR. ‘War is the out- 
come of the principles of the jungle, ‘get, grab, keep’ 
applied to life among nations. Fear is the dominant 
factor of the jungle. Every single member is afraid of 
some other member. The spirit of getting always leads 
to the fear of losing, and the nations today are ruled by 
fear instead of being ruled by hope or trust or friendli- 
ness or neighborliness or confidence’—fear of losing 
what they have, fear that the other fellow nation will 
get more than they have, will 





pressed upon us two years ago when we studied “The 
Child and America’s Future.” That through this method 
the attitude of mind of a nation can be changed in 2 
single generation has been clearly demonstrated in three 
modern instances. 

“Two people went into the public schools of two dif- 
ferent nations thirty years or more ago—Nietzsche into 
the schools of Germany with a definite program of 
propaganda, and in our country, a woman, Dr.- Anna 
Gordon, into the schools of this country with scientific 
temperance education. The result in one case is the 
World War. The result in the other is the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States.” 
The third instance is that of Japan, which became liter- 

ate and civilized in one gen- 





get ahead of them or the bet- 
ter of them in some way. 
War can never be gotten 
rid of until we put something 
in its place, and it was strong- 
lv brought out by speak- 
ers of every type that while 
the League of Nations, the 
World Court of International 
Justice, and the Geneva Pro- 
tocol are none of them per- 
fect, they are all means to 
an end, and the best ways 
offered yet of bringing a 


tion, 


sympathetic understanding an “dee 

and spirit of co-operation That heart finds fellowship with heart. 

among the nations of the “And yet he does love service where ’tis given 

earth. By grateful love that clothes itself in deed; 
Speaker after speaker 


showed us how in the Cure 
of War the scientific ideal 
and the religious ideal go 
forward hand in hand—the 
first is by educating in help- 
fulness and co-operation, the 
latter is found in the words 
of Jesus, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor (whether it be 
a community neighbor or a 


duty, 


thee, 


thee, 





Rest and Service 
Luke 10:42 





“Christ never asks of us such busy labor, 
As leaves no time for resting at His feet; 
The waiting attitude of expectation 
He ofttimes counts a service most complete. 


‘‘He sometimes wants our ear—our rapt atten- 


That he some sweetest secret may impart 
’Tis always in the time of deepest silence 


But work that’s done beneath the scourge of 


Be sure to such, he gives but little heed. 


“Then seek to please him, whatso’er he bids 


Whether to do—to suffer—to lie still; 
‘Twill matter little by what path He leads 


If in it all thou seekest to do His will.” 


eration. 

In our “steering toward 
peace” we women have at 
our disposal not only modern 
scientific principles, but 
three “historic agencies” and 
these are the ones that we 
will use most—they are, the 
Home, the Church and the 
School. The Church need 
only preach what the Master 
taught, “Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you and perse- 
cute you.” “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy strength 
and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as_ thyself.” 
The School need only give the 
true education which lessens 
the prejudice, which cancels 
the misunderstanding, which 
solves the problems of man, 
for instance, the great “citi- 
zenship subjects,’”’ history 








neighbor nation) as thyself.’ 

What has all this to do with us? With the women of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church? MUCH. As Rabbi 
Wise said, ‘‘Men may and do drift toward war, men and 
women must steer for peace—we must consciously, 
deliberately, purposefully, ceaselessly make toward 
peace.” We Scotch Irish are tenancious of a point—if 
we get an idea into our heads we cling to it. Now, let 
us get this idea, which is also an ideal, into our heads 
and cling to it and work for it until it is a reality—that 
war can be made unnecessary, and that women can do 
more with that than men, for to us belong the home and 
the training of children in the first formative ‘years, or 
as one speaker put it, “‘At the plastic age when the mind 
is like wax to receive impressions and very soon will 
be like stone to hold them.” 

“What you want to put into the life af a nation you 
must put first into the hearts of its children,” was im- 


and geography, give an op- 
portunity for teaching that humanity is above race. The 
Home need only begin the teaching to be carried on in 
Church and School. 

Our part in the curing of war comes primarily in 
“training the next generation in the paths of peace.” 
No one can write a document that will end war—no 
human being. “This thing must come,” and I am quot- 
ing now from the chosen representative of the religious 
groups of the Conference, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, “This 
thing must come by creating the will to peace.” 

Eight centuries ago all Christendom was moved to 
war in the crusades by the cry, ‘God wills it!” and today 
all Christendom can be moved to peace by the same cry, 
“God wills it.” 

These are the lessons I brought home from the Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War, and I am glad 
to have had the opportunity of passing them on to you, 
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for they gave me the vision of the new responsibility 
that is ours in hastening that time spoken of by Micak 
(4:2, 3) when “many nations shall come and say, come 
and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to 
the house of the God of Jacob; and he shall teach us of 
His ways, and we will walk in His paths—and He shall 


EN YEARS ago the mountain people of North 
Carolina seldom figured in the newspapers. 
They had as little knowledge of the State as 
))| the State had knowledge of them, and this was 
| | because of the established isolation of their 
Ls +2) position. They lived to themselves and the 
public estimate was generally based upon the occasional 
wagoners who brought produce to market. This un- 
familiarity of the people came even nearer. It was 
ended less than five years ago, at a period that marked 
the beginning of good roads construction which opened 
the way to them into the State. The mountain wagon 
has disappeared and in its stead is the automobile and 
the truck, and daily intercourse is established, where 
formerly exchange of social and business visits was 
limited to rare occasions of chance. The good road and 
the school have been instrumental in the rapid develop- 
ment of the new condition that exists today. They have 
operated as wonderful agencies in transformation of 

life in the mountain sections, and where there was but 
occasional “mention” of mountain personality in the 
papers, the mountain man now has the run of the news 
columns. It is not publicity of the kind which pre- 
vailed in former years, when the readers of State papers 
knew the mountain man chiefly through the records of 
local courts. There is but little court news now, be- 
cause, as one will be told in Burnsville, Yancey County 
has small need for a jail. There are no larceny cases 
and petty crime is at a minimum. The business of the 
mountain courts has dwindled down to the item of 
fights. They will fight, but it is the individual fisticuff, 
although a mighty demonstration in the art of pounding, 
when fight does occur, and while the fisticuff is common, 
the old style of fighting with pistol or gun is outlawed, 
the same as the duel has been outlawed. 

So, it has come to pass, that where the mountaineer 
at one time figured principally in the court news of 
the day, he is now figuring in a tremendously more 
important way. He is figuring as a leaders in agri- 
cultural development and as a successful manufacturer. 
He is mighty strong on politics and he is generally Re- 
publican on National isssues. But traveling about on 
good roads and sending his children to consolidated 
schools has given him new ideas as to home affairs and 
he swears by the Administration that gave him good 
roads and good schools. He is very much more of a 
North Carolinian than he is politician. 

But to come to the point of the awakening of the 
mountain people. That is the matter we started out to 
discuss. A few weeks ago a tri-county organization was 
formed at Spruce Pine among the men and women of 





judge among many people, and rebuke strong nations 
afar off; and they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks: nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they leam 
war any more.” 

Madison Heights, Va. 


An Awakened People 


Avey, Mitchell and Yancey counties. It was intended 
to promote neighborliness, to bring the people of the 
three counties into better acquaintance with themselves 
and to organize for promotion of mutual benefits. In- 
cidentally, there was a proposition to raise a publicity 
fund with which to advertise the advantages of these 
counties. There were at least 8,000 people on the fair 
grounds were the meeting was staged. Two weeks later, 
a follow-up meeting was held at Burnsville, and at that 
gathering machinery was created for raising an adver- 
tising fund of $30,000. Then the next Saturday the 
people of the three counties assembled for a Fourth of 
July celebration, at which further promotion was given 
the cause of good roads and greater praises sung for the 
public schools. Gatherings and accomplishments like 
that would have been impossible in the North Caroline 
of ten years ago. 

The awakening, however, is not confined to these three 
counties. It is general all over the mountain section. 
There is a fellow named Marvel who is running the 
Kenilworth Inn, at Asheville. He is representative of 
the strong and aggressive forces that have come into the 
State from the North. Like Henry, of Mitchell, he made 
active identity of himself with the people and took the 
initiative in development work. Marvel was leader in 
the Appalachian Scenic Highway, over which hundreds 
of tourists are now coming into the State from the West, 
North and East. It was in celebration of the connect- 
ing up of this scenic highway with Atlanta that the 
Fourth of July was commemorated at Murphy, and the 
interest of the mountain people was manifested in a 
gathering at that town of more than 7,000. The moun- 
tain people took more interest in the opening up of 
another highway than did even the people in the cities 
chiefly benefited, for, while the representation from Ashe- 
ville and Atlanta was a group, the crowd from the 
mountain districts was an army. 

In former days the mountaineers knew public gather- 
ings of only the political kind. Now it is the public 
gathering having to do with roads and schools, with 
agriculture and manufacture that brings out the people. 
One such occasion will bring out a thousand where a 
political gathering will bring out ten. Verily, a vast 
change has come over the people of the mountains, and 
the citizenship of interior North Carolina is coming into 
appreciation of the worth and merits of a people with 
whose sterling character they have had unfortunately 
small familiarity. The mountain man is now known 
for what he has been all along—the strongest citizen in 


the State——Editorial in The Charlotte Observer, July 
9, 1925. 
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Highland Hospital and 





Doctor’s cottage. 


Accomplishments of the Year at Highland 


W. B. GuUERRANT 





>| INCE my last report to you a year ago there 
have been many things which have been ac- 
complished at Highland Institution and which, 
I believe, would be of interest to you. How- 
ever, I am only going to take enough of your 
time to tell of a few of those things which 
are probably most important. 

At the commencement exercises five seniors were 
awarded their High School diplomas and seven girls 
received certificates from the department of . Domestic 
Arts. This was the largest four year High School class 
that we have ever had and was the first class to com- 
plete the domestic science course which was started only 
two years ago. Of the graduates two go to college; one 
is now in the State Normal preparing herself for teach- 
ing and two boys will go into business or farming. The 
attendance of the school has been good and the prospect 
for the coming year is even better. We believe that the 
faculty for the coming year is the best that we have ever 
had. In addition to the course that we have offered 
in agriculture we are planning to add a course in com- 
mercial subjects—shorthand, typewriting, etc. 

The Orphanage has been running at capacity for 
the past year. These children, about the same number 
of boys and girls, are bright and attractive and to know 
them is to love them. We have been able to clothe them 
almost entirely from barrels of clothing sent to us. On: 
large church in South Carolina had a “shoe shower” 
which was a real shower of blessing. These children 
are chronically “short” on shoes. All clothing looks 
alike to them. They are particular neither as to “model” 
or “make.” Their stay here is dependent upon the 
liberality of our friends. 

In the church last year there were thirty-six additions. 
The whole work of the Institution heads up in the work 














of the Church. The necessity for personal religion and 
the possibility of Christian service were the two notes 
emphasized during the year. Already I know of two 
Sunday Schools organized and carried on in needy places 
by the students themselves and of their own accord. 
From many of our missions and churches come reports 
that our students are taking places of leadership. One 
pastor writes me that his best helper last year was a 
junior in the school here. In our extension work we 
have carefully followed students and the vast majority 
of the reports coming back to us are most favorable. 

The hospital continues to be a blessing to both school 
and community. We have succeeded in eradicating the 
once prevalent annual epidemic of typhoid. The condi- 
ticn, however, of the hospital building makes it most 
difficult to carry on the work, and is very discouraging 
to the nurse and the doctor. The building has neither 
heating nor plumbing facilities. Miss MacLaran, the 
nurse in charge, who is being sent by the Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee to Africa this summer, says among other 
things in summing up her year’s work, “During the past 
vear 1,936 cases were treated in the hospital. Of this 
number 214 were bed patients. During ordinary times 
our hospital seems large enough, but during the winter 
months we literally have to stack the children in beds 
and the danger of contagion is increased, not to men- 
tion the discomfort it causes. One or two pneumonia 
cases emphasized the need of a heating system (at pres- 
ent the building is heated by stoves in the halls for 
there is not room enough to have stoves in the wards). 
It is not possible to properly ventilate the patient’s room 
and at the same time have it warm enough for an 
attendant to remain at the bedside. We are very grate- 
ful for the gifts which kind friends have bestowed upon 
the hospital during the year. Particularly were we glad 
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to receive warm woolen blankets and nice sheets like 
those sent to us recently by our Spartanburg friends.” 
One little fellow recently admitted to the Home was 
asked by his teacher that old familar catechism question, 
How many gods are there? To her dismay he informed 
her that he had only been here three days and that she 
would have to inquire of some one who had been here 
longer. Our sole mission is to tell of the love of our 
Heavenly Father to the thousands of boys and girls of 
our Southern mountains and to equip them to walk in 
that way. We cannot reach them all but we are en- 


deavoring to train up a Christian native leadership in 
this student body who will return to their remote homes 
and lead their less fortunate brothers and sisters to 
something better. 

Our scholarship receipts are less than last year. On 
account of financial pressure some of our friends have 
had to drop us or cut the amount of their gifts. We 
would respectfully beg your continued support and 
prayers and ask that you use your influence to gain 
other friends for us. 

Guerrant, Ky. 


“Haney Memorial Library” 


riRS. C. S. HANEY, of Stuart, Florida, who 
made the original contribution toward the 
founding of Stuart Robinson School and se- 
cured most of the funds with which the original 





buildings were erected, has recently given 
$7,500 with which to erect a building to be 
used for library and student and community social 


activities. 

Mrs. Haney visited Stuart Robinson School last fall 
and became convinced of the need for a building that 
would serve these two purposes, with result that she 
has made the funds available for the erecticn of a 
building that would meet these needs. 

The plans for the building are now being prepared. 
It will be of brick, one story high, fifty-six feet long 
by forty feet wide. The entrance will be into a vestibule 
and hall, with reading rooms on each side, and so ar- 
ranged that they can be thrown into one large room. 
In the rear will be a large combination stock room and 
reception hall opening into the hall in such a way that 
practically the whole building will be available for so- 
cial purposes. The building will be provided with wash 
rooms and cloak rooms. 

The social training and community activities of a 


school of the character of Stuart Robinson are a vital 
feature of the work, and there is no place in the pres- 
ent buildings sufficiently large or adapted to this need 
of student life. Library facilities are also lacking. Un- 
questionably other vital uses will be found for the 
building which will be a great addition to the equip- 
ment and efficiency of the Stuart Robinson School. 

Mrs. Haney, now eighty-five years of age, is one 
of the grand old women of the South. In her earlier 
life she was the President of an impertant woman’s 
college. She was also one of the national organizers 
and lecturers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Today she contributes regularly to the papers 
of her home town, Stuart, Florida, and takes an active 
part in all civic programs and enterprises. Mrs. Haney 
has been a lifelong member of the Methodist Church 
but, through the late Dr. E. O. Guerrant, her interest 
became enlisted in the children of the mountains, and 
through the years she has labored incessantly, giving 
freely of her own earnings and soliciting means from 
friends for the cause which is so near her heart. 


The building will be known as the Haney Memorial 
Library. 


Notable City Mission Work of Atlanta Presbyterians 


By R. B. ELEAzeER. 


N INCREASE of one thousand percent in mem- 

bership in the last two years has been the re- 

markable record made by the Presbyterian col- 
ored mission of Atlanta, the annual report of which has 
just come from the press. This work centers in the new 
Rice Memorial Church, at the corner of Mary and Cole- 
man Streets, in the Pittsburg district, one of the most 
densely populated colored areas in the city and one with 
very meager religious opportunities. The mission is 
directed by Rev. Graham Campbell and sponsored by 
a committee on colored work appointed by the Atlanta 
Presbytery, with L. D. Strouss as chairman and Dr. 
Paul F. Brown as secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Campbell is assisted by Rev. George W. Gideon, 
the colored pastor of Rice Memorial; by three emploved 
domestic science and kindergarten teachers and by near- 
ly a score of volunteer workers from the white Presby- 
terian churches of the city. Since the opening of the 
new building, named for the late Dr. Theron H. Rice, 


the attendance has grown very rapidly and is already 
overflowing the building at times. The Sunday School 
averages more than 150, the sewing school 159, Chris- 
tian Endeavor 141, preaching service nearly 100, and 





ny 
the kindergarten 193, the average weekly attendance in 
all being around 600. 

The committee is endeavoring to develop an all-round 
religious and community program. This centers, of 
course, in the church membership, which has grown 
from seven at the time of organization, two years ago, 
to a total of seventy-seven at present. The Sunday 
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School attendance more than doubles the membership. 
The kindergarten, with two full-time teachers, is trans- 
forming the lives of many children in the community 
and indirectly affecting their homes. The Christian En- 
deavor ministers to the religious life of the young people. 
Five graded classes in sewing are conducted, and cook- 
ing classes will be started in a few days. There is also 


an ‘active women’s auxiliary. 
= idged 
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The church has added more than fifty to its roll 
during the past year. ‘The contributions of the con- 
gregation the past year amounted to nearly $200, in- 
cluding a Christmas offering for mission work in Africa. 
An every-member canvass was made a few days ago and 














more than $400 was subscribed for the coming year. 
The pastor reported 1,482 visits in the homes of colored 
people in the district and the preaching of 150 sermons. 

According to the report, the daily vacation Bible 
school conducted last year, was remarkably successful, 
having enrolled 308 children for a five weeks’ course, 
with an average daily attendance of 176. In this school, 
Bible study went hand in hand with training: in bas- 
ketry, embroidery, mat weaving, and the like. 

The success of this Mission has come to the attention 
of Presbyterians in other cities and beginnings of similar 
work among colored people have been made in Gaines- 
ville, Augusta and Maysville. Excellent volunteer work 
in the same line is being done also by Presbyterians in 
Decatur. 

The Atlanta Mission was started three years ago by 
Rev. Graham Campbell, an alumnus of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and of the University of Georgia. The 
committee having charge of the work is composed of 
eighteen well known Presbyterian pastors and laymen. 

Atlanta, Ga. 





gorgeous mountains is Georgia’s 
sections of the United States, 


Nestled among these 
throughout many 
and importance. 


The First Commencement 


Synodical Home Mission School, 
for from its doors 


is felt 
of trust 


The influence of this school 


Nacoochee. 


have gone mountain boys and girls to fill positions 


Program of ‘“Pres.-Mex.”’ 


First Fruits 


}HE Mexican race has a genius for pageantry 
and a feeling for symbols akin to the mysticism 
of the ancient Hebrews. It is not inappropri- 
ate, therefore, for the students of the Presby- 
terian School for Mexican Girls to present their 
first year as a ceremonial similar in spirit to 
the beautiful ritual of Deuteronomy 26. 





TIME: May 25, 1925. 

PLACE: Presbyterian School for Mexican Girls, Taft, 
Texas. 

SCENE: The Court of Palms on the Campus. 


Processional—N ineteen girls, the first student body, in 
white uniforms, march from the one-story stucco 
dormitory on the west side of the ¢ campus to the 
Court of Palms where they form a semi-circle fac- 
ing north toward the building material which gives 
promise of an administration building and another 
dormitory ready for the opening of the second year. 


Chorus—We shall come rejoicing, Bringing in the 
sheaves. 

Leader—It is the Feast of Ingathering at the end of 
the year. 


Rejoice in all the good which Jehovah thy God hath 
given thee. 


Students—Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Leader-——The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of knowl- 
edge. 


First group—(presenting note books, examination pa- 
pers, and other school work) In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge Him and He will direct thy paths. 

Leader—Then shalt thou understand righteousness and 

justice, 

And equity, yea, every good path. 

For wisdom shall enter into thy heart, 

And knowledge shall be pleasant unto thy 

Discretion shall watch over thee; 

Understanding shall keep thee 

To deliver thee from the way of evil. 


soul; 


First group-—Her ways are ways of pleasantness 


And all her paths are peace. 
Leader—Desire earnestly 
over a more excellent way 
Love never faileth. 
First group—Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; 
but the greatest of these is love. 


the greater gifts; and more- 
show I unto you. 


Leader—A worthy woman who can find? For her price 


is far above rubies. 
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Students—Strength and dignity are her clothing. 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom 
And the law of kindness is on her tongue. 

Leader—She doeth good and not evil all the days of 
her life. 

Second group—(presenting henequen mats, reed trays, 
and other craft work) And worketh willingly with 
her hands. 

Leader—Jehovah thy God bless thee in all the work 
of thy hands. 

Second grout—FEstablish Thou the work of our hands 
upon us, Yea, the work of our hands, establish 
Thou it. 

Leader—A woman that feareth Jehovah, she shall be 
praised. 

Third group—(presenting embroidery and painting in 
Aztec design) 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household, 
For all her household are clothed with scarlet. 
She maketh for herself carpets of tapestry, 

She maketh linen garments and selleth them, 
And delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 

Leader—Them hath He filled with wisdom of heart to 
work all manner of workmanship of the engraver 
and of the skilful workman and of the embroiderer 
in blue, and in purple, and in scarlet, and in fine 
linen, and of the weaver, even of them that do any 


workmanship and of those that devise skilful 
works. 

Third group—Let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us. 


- Leader—He hath made everything beautiful in its time; 
Also He hath set eternity in their heart. 

Third group—tLet us serve the Lord with joyfulness and 
with gladcness of heart. 

Leader—She considereth a field and buyeth it, 

With the fruit of her hands, she planeth a vineyard. 

Fourth grout—(presenting green sheaves of corn, bask- 
ets of garden vegetables, and jars of canned toma- 
toes, beans, and corn) 

Blessed be Jehovah for the precious things of the 
fruits of the sun, 

And’ for the precious things of the growth of the 
moons. 

Leader—So is the Kingdom of Heaven as if a man 
should cast seed upon the earth, and the seed should 
spring up and grow. 

Fourth group—First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full grain in the ear. 

Leader—Verily, verily I say unto you, except a grain 
of wheat fall into the earth, and die it abideth by 
itself alone; but if it die it beareth much fruit. 

Fourth group—The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
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longsuffering, kindness, goodness, 
meekness, self-control. 

Leader—Rooted and grounded in love, may ye be strong 
to apprehend with all the saints what is the breadth 
and length and height and depth and to know the 
love of Christ which passeih knowledge that ye 
may be filled unto all the fulness of God. 

Hymn—Love divine, all love excelling, Joy of Heaven 
to earth come down. 

Leader—Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt 
find it after many days. 

Fifth group—(presenting bread) She bringeth her bread 
from afar; 

She riseth also while it is yet night 
And giveth food to her household. 

leader—She stretcheth out her hand to the poor, 

Yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

Fifth grout—Thy words were found and I did eat them, 
and thy words were unto me a joy and the re- 
joicing of my heart, for I am called by thy name, 
O Jehovah of Hosts. 

lL eader—For as the rain cometh down and the snow from 
heaven and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth and maketh it to bring forth and bud, and 
giveth seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth; 
it shall not return unto me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I sent it. 

Fifth group—Give us this day our daily bread. 

Teader—And Jesus said, I am the bread of life; he 
that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst. And the Lord 
Jesus the night in which He was betrayed took 
bread; and when He had given thanks, He brake it, 
and said, This is my body which is for you; this 
do in remembrance of me. In like manner also 
the cup after supper saying, This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood; this do as oft as ye drink 
it in remembrance of me. ° 

Hymn—Break Thcu the bread of life, Dear Lord, to me. 

Leader—Remember the words of the Lord Jesus how 
He said, Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. 

Students—(presenting the two fathers and two mothers, 
three young men, two young women, one boy, and 
two girls, who this year have accepted Christ in the 
religious services conducted in the school, together 
with the seven children baptized.) 

Our sufficiency is of God who hath made us suffi- 
cient as ministers of a new covenant. 

Recessional—The morning light is breaking. 

—Tex.-Mex. Reflector. 


faithfulness, 








“TJ Will Lead Him Also”’ 


(A True Story) 
AARON JUDAH KLIGERMAN 


BOUT sixty years ago there came a visitor to 
Slobodki, a town known for thousands of miles 
because of its Rabbinical College. The visitor 
had come from the far Ukraine to select a “Talmud 


in the selecting. 


Chacham” (Talmudical Student) husband for his only 


daughter. 


The “Rosh-Hashivah” (Head of the College) helped 
As they passed the large hall, where 
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An Open Air Gospel service in the 


the hundred or more students sat over their Gemares 
(Portions of the Talmud), the visitor’s eyes were busy 
on the lookout for a son-in-law. The “Rosh-Hashivah” 
called one of those that were in the far corner fighting 
over a certain point a Rabbi had made with which many 
agreed while a few disagreed. 

He was only a lad of sixteen when the Rosh-Hashivah 
called him. He was tall, pale, and very thin; but an 
intellectual giant. They called him “Hille” (Genius). 
It was the wish of more than one mother in Israel that 
her boy should be as that Yosele Miriam’s (Joseph son 
of Miriam). This boy the Rabbi had selected for 
the visitor’s son-in-law. 

The young man made no protest. He knew his next 
step in assured happiness would come. It came, and 
he was glad of it. How does his future wife look? Is 
she physically well? Why should he bother about such 
questions! His own father had not asked questions 
when he was told that in a few weeks he was to be 
married to Miriam Sheindeles. Love? Well, that too 
will come later. What he was glad of now was the 
fact that he, out of so many students, was chosen, and 
that his future father-in-law was a rich merchant. His 
promise to support him for life sounded like music to 
him. . No more would he have to eat one day in one 
place and the next in another, and on some days have 
no place at all. Nor would he come to the ‘Yeshivah” 
(Rabbinical School) with his two pieces of bread cov- 
ered with goose fat, his supper, and sell it for two 
kopekes for the sake of a smoke. Soon that would all 
be over. With the worry of supporting himself and his 
wife taken away, he would dedicate the rest of his life 
to the study of the Talmud and thus obey the Rabbinical 
command. 

The unacquainted young couple were married, but 
the father-in-law did not keep his promise. The young 
“Ba-al-haboosel” (Master of the house) was told that 
he would have to face life for himself. The promise of 
support? Well, he was not the first father-in-law to 
break a promise. Besides, what would a father not do 
in order that he might get a husband for his daughter. 
He would like to keep his promise, but hard times crept 
in and it was impossible to keep it. 

After weeks of travel our young “Ba-al-haboosel” 
came to the city of St. Petersburg. He knew the Czars 
did not permit Jews to remain in the capital, but he 
thought a way would be found if he liked it there. In 
a little over a year he sent for his wife and St. Peters- 


heart of Baltimore’s Jewish Ghetto. 


burg became their home. The police troubled them quite 
often. At times they would wake him up during the 
night, take him to the Police Headquarters and make 
inquiries as to his right of living in St. Petersburg. 
But he knew how to keep them quiet. A ‘Matnas-Yaz” 
(a gift, usually money) would make him a legitimate 
citizen, and he would be let alone for some time. Like 
Jacob he was blessed with many things, but unlike that 
old patriarch, he never desired to return to his father’s 
house. 

M., our young friend, was one of four boys. He, like 
his other brothers, received his education in the Russian 
commen schools. But unlike the others, he desired to 
enter the Russian Gymnasium where he could prepare 
himself for the University. But he soon discovered that 
the doors of Russia’s higher intitutions of learning were 
closed before his very eyes. He was a Jew. As such 
there was no room for him. If he would become a 
Greek Catholic then there was a great future for him. 
He could even get a government position. But as a 
Jew there was no hope for him. In fact, he was told 
that he could not live in St. Petersburg, the city of his 
birth. 

Mr. M. has been in America since 1892. His dear 
wife, his loving companion for many years, died four 
vears ago. He was so lonsesome at first! He has chil- 
dren, but they have their own children and of what 
good is the “old man?” If not for his boy of seventeen, 
who still needs his attention and aid, he would gladly 
go to be with his wife—in eternity. Every one of his 
other children had a fine education, and he feels it is his 
duty to help this one too. He came to Baltimore for 
that purpose. 

A few days after his arrival Mr. M. came to our Mis- 
sion. For six weeks, every day, it was our privilege 
to unfold to him God’s wonderful plan of salvation. He 
attended every service we held, and also went to a Pres- 
byterian church from time to time. At one of these 
services, when the invitation was given, Mr. M. rose 
and thus publicly accepted the Lord Jesus as his Messiah 
and Saviour. 

Mr. M. has moved from Baltimore, but his letters are 
full of thanksgiving to the Lord for His great salvation 
“T am so happy,” he writes, “as never before.” Why 
should he not be happy? Had not God said through 
Isaiah 57:18, “I have seen his ways, and I will heal 
him ?” 

Emmanuel Neighborhood House, Baltimore, Md. 
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Hearts that Cared and Hands that Served 


Nancy F. 


WHITE 


(Address Delivered Before the Woman's Summer School of Missions, Montreat, 1925.) 


@ I! 1S a joy to speak to you tonight and to bring 
} you a bit of message about our Home Mission 
work, which lies so near our hands, and I trust 
also very close to our hearts. Perhaps the best 
way I can give you this message in the brief 
time we have is to tell you the stories of some 
women who have “started things” in our own work, and 
of the results of these beginnings. So often we say to 
ourselves: ‘I’m just one person, and I cannot do much. 
So it makes little difference whether J take an active 
part in the church work. My influence cannot count 
for much.” Tonight each of our stories is of “just 
one person’’—one woman, with, first, a heart that ca.ed 
and then with hands that served. 

Will you come with me to New Orleans? We leave 
Canal Street, walk only a short distance on South 
Liberty, and pause before an old building of French 
architecture. We are looking at our Chinese Mission, 
our only Chinese Mission, where for thirty-five years the 
Gospel message has been taught to those from that far- 
away land. ‘This Mission is known perhaps to every 
Chinese immigrant shipping for New Orleans. Most of 
these come not to stay in our country, but to gather some 
of America’s gold and carry it back to China. Mean- 
while we have the opportunity to play the part of the 
Good Samaritan to these friends. There are many 
means of serving, for China and America are so differ- 
ent. Perhaps there’s illness, or sorrow, perhaps a mis- 
understanding with the immigration officers—perhaps 
many things; but the need is the same, a friend. And 
who is this friend? Miss Anna Creevy, just one frai! 
little woman, who has a heart that cares and whose now 
wrinkled hands have served many years in comforting 
and advising, in teaching and in living the Gospel, prov- 
ing herself in Jesus’ name a friend—and pointing them 
to that Greatest Friend of all. No money has Miss 
Creevy, her strength is far less than most of us have, 
she is today a simple, unassuming, white-haired woman 
—vet because of that heart that cared and through the 
service she has done, her influence has reached across 
the world and numbers have gone back to China with 
a knowledge of the Truth. 

But* the pathos of it!—only ONE Mission to serve 
that great people. Think you that the situation in 
China would be what it is today, had we had during 
the years a thousand women with such hearts and 
hands? Would our missionaries be in the danger they 
are if all Chinese who have lived among us had had 
a friend like Miss Creevy? 

This is but one story of one woman serving one 
nationality. There are others serving among many 
other races. It was a woman, as you know, who first 
dreamed dreams of a school for Mexican girls. And 
you, Auxiliary women, have been the intruments through 
which this dream has been fulfilled. It was a woman’s 
whisper, to her comrade of the years, that led Doctor 
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Skinner to undertake the work for Mexican boys which 
has grown into our great ‘‘Tex.-Mex.” ‘Time would 
fail me to tell” of many whose influence has led to 
greater things for the various peoples who live in our 
midst. 

Next we will go to southern Missouri. We enter a 
humble Negro home and find a man and his wife seated 
there, and she is reading a Church paper. Bettie Birth- 
right through much effort acquired an ordinary educa- 
tion, and was anxious that her own people should be 
given a better chance. She heard of a school for educat- 
ing the preachers of her race, and so she subscribed for 
a paper to learn more of this school established by the 
Presbyterian Church, of which she and her husband were 
members. As he could not read, she read to him much 
of the work done at Tuscaloosa. They watched its 
growth from small beginings to a great school sending 
out scores of preachers. They found that wherever 
graduates of this school went they gained the confidence 
and respect of both races and became an influence for 
good in their communities. They did not live to see all 
that it is today, a school with a full Literary and 
Theological course, and a plant with more than one hun- 
dred acres of fertile land, with substantial buildings 
which can accommodate one hundred and fifty students, 
and with a flourishing Girls’ Department. We cannot. 
refrain from pausing here to thank you, women of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, for your service of heart 
and hand, under the inspiration of Mrs. Winsborough, 
in making this department of Stillman Institute possible. 
The Birthrights did not live to see all this, but they 
saw enough to interest them so tremendously that when 
death came their entire estate, which had increased in 
value through commercial development from a few hun- 
dred dollars to forty thousand dollars, was left to Still- 
man Institute—the largest legacy ever bequeathed to the 
cause of Home Missions! 

A Negro woman who “used what was in her hand.” 
Her heart cared for her race and her hands served her 
own people. 

Let us now look into a railway coach in the mountains 
of Kentucky. One of the passengers is a woman at whom 
one would look twice. She has known what it means to 
struggle for an education, she has been a teacher in the 
“little red school-house,” teaching a three months’ term 
for the sum of twenty-four dollars, or thirty-three and 
a third cents a day for instructing thirty children. She 
is now a widow traveling from the South to visit rela- 
tives in Ohio. Her eye falls on a small paper in the 
seat ahead. Picking it up, she reads the title, “The 
Soul Winner.” And her heart is touched by a plea 
from the editor, Dr. E. O. Guerrant, that the boys and 
cirls of the mountains be given better education. A 
letter was written to the editor and soon a small check 
followed with the instructions, “Use this to start a school 
in the neediest place you can find.” As Doctor Guerrant 
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travelled through those mountains and saw the great 
need everywhere, he was undecided where to use the 
money. ‘Among millions of untaught and unchristian- 
ized people what could he do? In this region as large 
as the German Empire, he found a people—isolated, 
illiterate, backward, yes, but a people with many noble 
traits of character. Visit in their homes if you doubt 
this, and see their innate courtesy, their cordial hos- 
pitality, their deep sincerity. Doctor Guerrant came one 
day to Blackey, in Letcher County, and found there the 
place he felt was the one to start the school with “the 
widow’s mite.”” In a county where ninety-seven per cent 
of the people are not connected with any church, a school 
was begun. It has faced staggering difficulties, but it 
has gone on. You know the story. Today Stuart 
Robinson School at Blackey, Kentucky, is the second 
largest educational institution under the control of our 
Church—Davidson College the only one having a larger 
enrollment. About five hundred students are receiving 
there a Christian education, many are going back to 
serve among their own people, and others are holding 
positions of trust in many sections of our country. To- 
day we have there our best equipped buildings in the 
mountains (and in their establishment again the hand 
of woman looms large), a strong corps of Christian men 
and women who are giving their lives to this people, and 
a plant valued at more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

And what of the little woman who started it all? Has 
she forgotten? Have her hands grown weary? ‘Today 
Mrs. C. S. Haney, at the age of eighty-five, is living in 
Stuart, Florida, a newspaper woman whose pen has been 
active for more than half a century. And throughout 
the years many a dollar has gone to her beloved school, 
and many a person has been interested through ler 
spoken and written words. Today if you had been in 
Blackey, vou would have heard the sound of hammers 
ringing o’er the hills, and you would have been told that 
the building now in process of erection is the “Haney 


Memorial Library,” built with the funds from Mrs. 
Haney’s estate—given before she passes on. On the 
occasion of her eighty-fifth birthday, her home town 
honored her with a special celebration. The Tampa 
Tribune, in a three-column article on her work, says: 
“Hers is a mission of service that humanity seems al- 
ways to need.” Just one woman—but she has a heart 
that cares and hands that still serve at more than three 
score years and ten. 

One more story I will give you. In 1822, Philena 
‘Thatcher, her heart touched with sympathy for the 
Indians, left her home in Pennsylvania to work among 
these people. Travel in those days was no easy matter. 
The Alleghany Mountains were crossed in a road wagon, 
and the long journey from Pittsburgh to Natchez, 
Mississippi, was made on a flat boat. Several years 
afterwafds she found an even harder journey lay ahead; 
for the Indians must needs give up their homes and go 
to Indian Territory. Miss Thatcher was now Mrs. 
Ebenezer Hotchkin and she made the long trip from 
Natchez to Doaksville on a little Indian pony, carry- 
ing her baby on her lap. No words can ever picture the 
sufferings of that journey. It was fatal to many of 
the Indians, and in their sufferings it was ‘Mother 
Hotchkin” who ministered to them, and she who watched 
beside them in their last moments. 

As children came into the home, Philena Hotchkin 
taught them the Choctaw language even before they 
learned their mother tongue, and each child was dedi- 
cated to work among the people to whom her life was 
given. And what has been the result? Her influence 
has already extended to “the third generation.” We shall 
follow one son, as he grew to manhood, married Mary 
Semple, and with her passed his life among the Indians. 
She taught for forty years among these people. Her son, 
Ebenezer Hotckin, inherited the spirit of his ancestors, 
and at an early age became a teacher in a small Indian 
school known as “Calvin Institute.” Largely through 
his sacrifice this school soon grew into “Durant College.” 





View from High Bridge, near Lexington, Ky., on board special train carrying Commissioners to 
visit Centre College, May 23, 1925, 
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In 1908, after an impassioned appeal before the Gen- 
eral Assembly by Mr. Hotchkin, this body provided for 
the enlargement of this institution into the “Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College’”—the greatest missionary institu- 
tion in Oklahoma and perhaps in the entire West, and 
the school which will receive your next Birthday Offer- 
ing. 

Yes, a woman’s heart was touched, her life was spent 
in service and her sons and grandsons have followed 
in her train. 

Such is the service these have rendered. Easy? Oh, 
no. It is not easy to live and serve among peoples of 
different racial and social ideals and standards; to take 
a hand in the daring game of the pioneer; to watch 
and wait and work in the wilderness until it be trans 





formed into a Garden of the Lord. 
to be able thus to serve! 


But oh, the joy 


And you? Perhaps not yours to go to the mountains; 
some of you may never see an Indian; you may havé 
no foreigners near you; a few of you may even be able 
to say you have no Negroes who need your help; but re- 
member you have the largest group of all left, and not a 
single person here but will have many opportunities to 
serve the plain American; to lift up the Cross and tell 
to him the story. Will you seize your opportunities? 

Women, may each one of you have a heart that cares 
and hands that serve and never grow weary until our 
country becomes a Garden of the Lord, and her spiritual 
influence reaches “to the uttermost parts of the earth.” 


SENIOR HOME MISSION PROGRAM FOR SEPTEMBER, 1925 


HymN—Labor On. Life and Service Hymns No. 28. 

SCRIPTURE—Numbers 32:1-7, 16-23. 

PRAYER—That we may all help in subduing our own 
America for Jehovah. 

HymMN—Go, Labor On. 
295. 

REPORT of the Conference on the Cause and Cure cf War. 

SPECIAL MusIc. 


Life and Service Hymns, No. 


CEREMONIAL SERVICE of Pres.-Mex. Use in the form 
of a pageant if possible, if not, use as a responsive 
reading in place of the Scripture given above. 

ONE-MINUTF MESSAGES: 

Highland School. 
Haney Memorial Library, Stuart Robinson School. 

CLostnc HymMn—Work for the Night is Coming. Lifé 
and Service Hymns, No. 353. 


SPICE BOX 


Tell briefly of some of the changes that have taken 
place among the mountain people within the 
past few years. 

“Choosing a son-in-law.” Tell the story. 

One mission to serve Chinese immigrants. 
is it, and who is in charge? 


Where 


homes.” 
Where is his Church ? 


“The pastor reported 1,482 visits in the 
This was a colored pastor. 
What proofs can you give to answer the criticism 
that the Church lost ground curing the World 


War? 


6. How may the members of our group help in 
carrying out the study program decided upon} 
by the Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War? (Question for discussion). 

What is the only real Cure of War? 

Name the sole mission of Highland School as} 
stated by her Principal. 

“Ba-al-haboosel.”” What does it mean? 

“What the reading of a Church paper led to.”J 
Will your reading mean as much to our Home 
Mission Work—not in money, perhaps, but in 
interest ? 








a generous share to world welfare. 





AMERICA’S GREAT STAPLE PRODUCT—WORTHY MEN AND 
WOMEN 


America has but ore great staple product. We till the soil, we oper- 
ate our industries, we develop transportation, we engage in commerce, we 
encourage the arts and sciences, but these are only means to an end. 
They are all carried on in order that America may produce men and 
women worthy of our standards of citizenship. We want to see them er- 
dowed with ability and character, with patriotism and religious devotion. 
We want to see them truly American, while ready and eager to contribute 
We want to see them honest, indus- 
trious, and independent, possessed of all those virtues which arise from 
an adequate moral and intellectual training joined to experiences which 
come from the open country.—President Coolidge. 


—School Life. 























GEM BIRTHDAY BOOKS 


Piawitee Selections for Every Day in the Year. 

a Authors: Tennyson, Shakespeare, Longfellow, Mis- 
cellaneous Selections. Art imitation leatherette binding, 
gold stamped title. Size 3%x514 inches. Price, 60c. 

Same book, bound in handsome red leather, title in 
gold, $1.50. 


SUCCESS BIRTHDAY BOOKS 


Bound in art cloth, gold stamped, printed in two colors on heavy paper. Size 
415x6 ins. Price, $1.25. 


Same book, bound in ooze leather, silk lined, gilt top, with silk marker—gift 
edition. Price, $2.00. 


Order from 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


RICHMOND, VA., TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 
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PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD "0 3 ty = Sale - wwe y inom — 
1 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 
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|___186 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO Makers of the fa- sive ceremony SENT FOR TRIAL 
mous 8 and 6b5-ply We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 

Oak Cases. We make the finest wuality of beautiful 
2 polished trays and supply thousands of 
BILHORN BROS satisfied congregations. Send for list of 
these churches and Free Catalog with 
quotations. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO 


I Pi "Ae Organs 5\C-57 Street, Rochester, N.Y. _ 


For Churches 
Represent 105 years’ practical organ 
building experience. 


HURCH FURNITURE 
Cathedral Tone Orer 50,000 charches bm il C thing for Church and Sunday School 
Byer eas at Nee eeeetseg, | Thomas Service. Self-collecting i an 3 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS | Tray saves one-fourth cost of a use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. s 



































I d others. Catalog and Trial Free “ DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
ncorporate L a 7 ..G ville, Illi ‘ 
30 Mason Street,  Louisvilie, Ky. | Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 410 Lima, Ohio, South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 





WILLS - ANNUITIES 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Intensive Training of 600 Christian Men 


Think of these things and communicate with the 
President or some friend on the Faculty 


























Special Annuity Fund 


The Annuity Gifts made to this fund areas 
good an investment as can be found for the promise 
to pay Annuity rests upon the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States through its Department of 


Foreign Missions. 

The contracts can be made by one or more 
persons based upon the average age of the group 
and will be continued to the death of the-survivor. 


We will appreciate inquiries as to the plan 


and investment offered. 


Address all correspondence to 


EDWIN F. WILLIS, Treasurer, 
Executive Commtittee of Foreign Missions oy 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 


Post Office Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee 
































